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APRIL, 1951 


This Is Their World 


RUTH TOOZE' 


“Gee, I’m glad you came to our school 
today.” We were in a North Carolina 
school. “This is the best book we had in 
our school so far and it’s punk,” said Joel 
from a beginning second grade as he 
came up to me with a reader under his 
arm. “You just look here. See that picture 
of an organ grinder man and his monkey. 
And all it says is 

‘Look at his red cap. 
See his blue coat.’ 


That’s no story. The guy doesn’t even 
know how to write. I wish they'd have 
let me write this story I could have writed 
a good one. Guess he didn’t even know 
how to spell monkey, he was afraid to put 
him in. You spell it M-O-N-K-E-Y. Say, 
maybe you've got a story about a monkey 
I could read.” There was The Monkey 
Tale right under my hand in clear manu- 
script just like the manuscript in which 
Joel wrote down his stories. Once having 
identified Jocko as the monkey’s name, he 
was off. And what a grin of satisfaction. 


“There’s Monkey with a Notion. Why 
didn’t you give him that? It’s a much 


better story,” asked Jim. “Oh, I suppose 
you'll say it’s too hard just the way the 
teachers do. And now you want to tell me 
to go over to that third grade table where 
my room is. But I want to look at these 
longer stories. Sure I can read them. I like 
long stories where more things happen 


and you get really puzzled as to how it’s 
going to turn out.” 


“Are you just eight and in third grade? 
and do you think you can really read 
Johnny Texas?” 


“Sure I can. Oh, I can’t read every 
word, but I'll tell you a secret. I skip the 
ones I don’t know but by the time I get to 
the bottom of the page, I know what it’s 
all about. And funny thing, the more you 
read, the less you have to skip. That’s my 
secret.” By noon Jim was on page 50 of 
Johnny, and he too felt as if “he were 
'Mrs. Tooze is director of the Children’s Book 
Shelf, which is a carefully selected collection of 
about eight hundred children’s books ranging 
from preschool to junior high school, chosen in 
consultation with parents, children’s editors, 


and others. Her address is 107 East Fourth 
Street, Michigan City, Indiana. 
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in the company of brave and strong men 
and that life in Texas would be good like 
fresh bread and butter when you are 
hungry.” 


Warm vivid writing like that makes 
for such identification that learning his- 
tory becomes alive and exciting. 


One evening in Berwyn, Illinois, a 
father said, “You make me feel as if I'd 
kept my children in prison. This is going 
to be a book Christmas in our house. Help 
me choose $50.00 worth of books for my 
Mary, who is eleven, and John, who is 
seven.” After Christmas a letter said, “It 
was the best Christmas we ever had. The 
children asked if we'd be sure Santa knew 
so he’d put books first next year. And you 
won't believe this—none of us has read 
much in our family. And now all of us do. 
My wife and I began reading those books 
you chose for the children. She said, ‘My! 
how much we've been missing.’ Now we 
all read. Mary says school is more fun than 
it used to be, because she likes to read. 
You just don’t know what a great change 
in a whole family you made by that 
P. T. A. evening with books. We all say 
thank you.” 


Miss K. taught in Rockford, Illinois, 
and spent much time on language arts 
one summer in a workshop about ten 
years ago. “I wish our teachers could 
know more about books like these. We 
just don’t have them. We depend mostly 
on text books and our children don’t read 
very well. If we had books like this I think 
things would be very different. Do you 
ever bring this exhibit to a school?” 


Yes, we could and we did. Five par- 
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ents came “for to see and to hear” and 
asked, “How do we get these books for 
our children?” So we suggested a Book 
Fair sponsored by the P. T. A. We would 
bring new books, the P. T. A. would sell 
them to parents and children, keep 20% 
of the total sales. With their 20% they 
could start buying books for a sort of 
school library. There was no trained li- 
brarian, no room which was just for books, 
but there was a Book Fair that fall and a 
little over $100.00 with which to start 
the school library. The following June the 
superintendent called principals’ attention 
to the highest advances in reading tests 
being made in that school. Other schools 
held fairs. Book stores found interest so 
markedly increased, they increased their 
stock. Soon two new book stores opened 
and were successful. The original school 
still holds its annual fair and has one of 
the finest libraries in the state now (judg- 
ment of state inspectors!). A nice pro- 
cedure has evolved. Long tables are put 
out in the corridors and any child may put 
on those a book or books he thinks must 
be bought for the school library. Everyone 
is invited to add his vote if he wants it, 
too. Those with the most names are usual- 
ly bought. Last year the total selections 
came to more than the total of their 20% 
from the fair sales, even with the gener- 
ous school discount. 


“Children, we have to give up some 
of these. We haven’t enough money to 
buy this many.” 

“But Miss K., there isn’t one we can 
live without. We can’t give them up. We 
just have to find out a way to earn the rest 
of the money. That’s easy.” There is still 
no trained children’s librarian but this is 
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a reading school today when all around us 
people are saying, “My children don’t read 
now because of television or radio or too 
many comics.” “My children can’t read the 
way children did when I went to school.” 
“My children say our school books are so 
dumb, they hate reading.” “Yes, we're 
hiring a remedial reading teacher. So 
many of our upper grade children can’t 
read, we can’t send them on to junior high 
so handicapped. We hope she can get at 
the root of the trouble.” “What have you 
with a high interest level but really low 
easy reading level? Most of my sxith 
graders say even our reader is too hard. 
What shall I do with them?” “I have an 
eighth grade, forty-two of them and they 
read nothing but comics. What shall I 
do?” 

Yes, those are just a few quotations, 
bona fide ones from grade school teachers 
and I could give you hundreds more. And 
because I don’t believe the mass media do 
or ever will eliminate reading from a life 
lived abundantly, and also believe that 
nearly all children will read if they have 
things to read that interest them, and that 
all schools and homes need more such in- 
teresting books—not just textbooks, all 
kinds of books of every conceivable type, 
interest, and reading level, near at hand 
with which to live, whether all the me- 
chanics of a standard library and trained 
librarian are available or not—I started 
out like Johnny Appleseed (only my bag 
held books instead of appleseeds) books, 
the seeds for fruitful orchards in which 
children may grow to their full stature. 


Yes, there are libraries and book stores 
but nowhere near enough. Too many chil- 
dren over this whole United States have 
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little or no access to a large varied number 
of fascinating, exciting, interesting books, 
despite our thinking we are a literate na- 
tion. And what Walter de la Mare once 
wrote is just as true today, 

There is an irresistible pining of the 
mind, whether in love work or task work, 
for the experience, sensuous, imaginative 
and intellectual, which reading gives—that 
wellspring of knowledge. It is the thirst 
for this wellspring when its waters are 
made compulsory that is in danger of 
failing. 

So we essayed to make the waters free, 
clear, beautiful, enticing, satisfying to the 
thirst. 

How? By just taking 800 or 900 good 
books of all kinds to schools, to P. T. A., 
A. C. E., A. A. U. W. meetings, to educa- 
tion and other group conferences, to 
summer workshops, thus making it pos- 
sible for teachers, parents, and children to 
discover this wellspring in three ways: 

First, by coming to know the books 
first hand, handling and reading them, 
seeing what a wealth there is. 

Second, through story-telling to the 
children. 

Third, through talks and conferences 
with teachers and parents discussing the 
many and various ways these books meet 
both curricular and developmental needs 
for growing children. 


Roddy came running up to me in a 
little Indiana town the other day, “Gosh, 
I just found out. I really found out. Do 
you know why we can’t stay up in the 
air and birds can? I wanted so much to 
know ’cause I want to fly. I bet I asked my 
Dad a million times and he didn’t know. 
And I asked my teacher at least a hundred 
times and she didn’t even know where to 
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find out. And here it is right in this book. 
Even the picture shows you how it is. 
Birds have air pockets over their guts and 
we haven't”! 


And he opened wide his copy of 
Starlings (Bronson) and showed us. 


This basic need of a child to be at 
home in his physical world is the first es- 
sential step in establishing his real sense 
of security. No, we don’t have to begin 
to teach a course in chemistry in first grade 
but we do have to see that in every class 
room (and every home) there is ample 
room and opportunity for experiments 
that explain his world around him and 
answer all those important questions 
about it that consume the child with his 
“satiable curiosity.” 


And how much greater is its “sati- 
ability” in this atomic age, this scientific 
age than it was when Kipling wrote those 
words. The child needs first to know about 
growth—growth of plants and animals, 
to observe and know the whole life cycle. 
He is interested in himself, where he came 
from, how he grows, changes and what is 
going to happen. So it is good to give him 
ample opportunity to see and know this 
whole life cycle, and beyond that he needs 
adequate explanation of much that he is 
seeing. This illumining of experience is 
what books offer. 


Egg To Chick explains just that pro- 
cess and gives simple understanding of 
growth of an embryo. Hidden Animals re- 
veals ways animals adjust to environment 
—a very important aspect of human 
growth for us to begin to comprehend 
when young. Books giving the full life 
cycle of animals and birds like Turtles, 


Starlings, Rabbits, Snakes, Cats, Coyotes, 
Pigeons, Frogs, Ants, are of tremendous 
interest and value. This group are by Zim 
and Bronson. 

For greater knowledge of one’s own 
growth, a functional physiology, How My 
Body Works (Schneider), is just right. 
This may well be followed by a similar 
one which adds the reproductive system 
and capitalizes our current interest in car- 
toon-like informative sketches, From Head 
To Foot (Novikoff). 


Outside of this more intimate need is 
the great curiosity about the world around 
us and what makes things happen as they 
do. Begin with Let’s Find Out (the ques- 
tions that ultimately lead to the science of 
chemistry), Now Try This (pushing, 
pulling, lifting, which one day becomes 
physics), Let’s Look Inside Your House, 
Let's Look Under The City. All these are 
by the Schneiders. Go right on with Ex- 
periments In Science, Experiments In Elec- 
tricity (Beeler and Branley), Fan With 
Science and Fun With Chemistry (Free- 
man), Things A Boy Can Do With Elec- 
tricity (Morgan), Science Experiments 
With 10c Store Equipment, etc. Probably 
the best all round satisfactory general 
book is Understanding Science (Crouse). 
Add to these First Book Of Bugs, First 
Book Of Stones (Cormack), Everyday 
Machines And How They Work (Schnei- 
der), Mice, Men, And Elephants (Zim), 
Jet Planes (Zim). All of these are an ex- 
perience approach to a specific vital in- 
terest (not the old descriptive analytic 
approach in terms of scientific principle). 
Why does this engine work like this? this 
one so? and so? and so? He finds out 
about his engine and goes from that to the 
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underlying principles and generalizations. 
Vital in terms of life! Try and stop the 
child’s reading who is finding such an- 
swers to his basic needs. Watch the 
changes in his ease of adjustment as he 
learns. 


But we are all so different. And so we 
come to the necessity for understanding 
how we got to be as we are and how other 
people got to be as they are, a second es- 
sential step in building a true sense of 
security. Anthropology is that bridge from 
general science to the social studies. A// 
About Us (Evans) is a good introduction 
showing how differences arose and how 
much more interesting we are, not being 
all exactly alike. Geography, history— 
dull facts? dates, wars? Not today. Let’s 
live it. And there are books with a “new 
look.” 

“Hi, Mrs. Tooze. My name’s Joe 
Tagliaferro. Know how to spell it?” 

“Sure, T-a-g-l-i-a” “Oh, you really do, 
you're good. Isn’t that an awful name, 
no one can ever pronounce or spell it.? 
Ever know anyone by that name?” 

“Yes, there was a great actress, Maggie 
Tagliaferro.” 

“Honest?” 

“Of course.” 

“Say, got any books about Wops. 
That’s what we are. You see we used to 
think we were French and we just found 
out we're Wops. Boy! did that ever burn 
my mother up!” 

“Yes, here’s the Roman Moon Mys- 
tery. Like mysteries?” 

“Sure. O. K. I'll read it.” 

And the insecure lad upset by his 
mother’s insecurity, reading problem of 
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the seventh grade, took a book home and 
read the whole long story before midnight. 
Next day we had a long talk about Wops, 
Italians, long ago and now. At the end he 
said, “I’m sure glad you came to our 
school. Do you know I’m going home for 
the first time in my life with something 
to make my mom happy.” 


Why are we as we are? How will we 
get along with other people—basic under- 
standing needed by every child. There are 
five especially helpful groups of books. 
One would like to discuss each group in 
detail and give a hundred illustrations, 
not just One or two. 


First, there is a new kind of non- 
fiction book about geography and history. 
Pelican Here, Pelican There (Weisgard) 
is really a geographic tale of our east coast 
from Canada to Florida. Each wonderful 
two-page spread has in it all the important 
things for you to know of that place, 
Canada, New England, New York, Wash- 
ington, Florida. And the text follows the 
experience of the picture. Paddle To The 
Sea about the Great Lakes region, Tree In 
The Trail about the old Santa Fe Trail, 
Seabird about all aspects of the sea in the 
life of man (all by Holling) are really 
beginning economic geographies. Their 
rare blend of beautiful full page pictures, 
interesting running narrative text, and 
descriptive around-the-page sketches make 
them books of wide appeal. The portraits 
of other lands series (each a thin book 
with colored accurate pictures and easy to 
read text) published by Holiday House, 
the stories of various areas in the United 
States, such as the Story Of The Missis- 
sippi, Story Of California, Story Of New 
England, Story Of Southern Highlands 
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(ten in all published by Harper) are ex- 
amples of a vivid colorful new kind of 
introduction to regions of the United 
States. This is geography come alive. 


We live in a rhythmic universe. Buttes, 
mesas, gullies, glaciers, creeks, prairies! 
All these common physical phenomena 
of our America are part of the rhythmic 
universe, evolved through its rhythmic 
processes over the centuries. The Land We 
Live On has simple clear photographs of 
all these with brief rhythmic text by way 
of description. The author, Mildred Fen- 
ton, felt that rhythmic text might mean 
clearer comprehension of these aspects of 
our rhythmic universe. From children’s 
love of this simple unique book she must 
be right. 


Too many of us study history in spots 
—English history, American history. 
Few of us have had any integrated ap- 
proach to the whole evolving of this our 
world. This kind of tapestry of history 
showing all that was happening over the 
whole world during the life span of a well 
known character is wonderfully done in 
excellent drawings and lively narrative 
text by Genevieve Foster in Augustus 
Caesar’s World, George Washington’s 
World, Abraham Lincoln’s World. In 
Where Did Your Garden Grow? Jeanette 
Lucas takes you from the common flowers 
in your backyard garden, zinnias, nastur- 
tiums, pinks, verbenas, to the far corners 
of the earth where each originated. Vast 
Horizons (Mary Lucas), New Found 
World (Shippen), They Put out to Sea 
(Duvoison ), all make that exciting era of 
the great explorers real, warm, human. 
The Bright Design (Shippen), the history 
of electricity puts the development of 


science discoveries and concepts against 
their periods in a vivid way. This is his- 
tory with a “new look.” 

Second, there are warm human stories 
of people who lived in the past, because 
of whose ways of life we are as we are. 
Even at eight or nine you will relive pio- 
neer days in Susanna The Pioneer Cow 
(Mason), Henry’s Lincoln (Neyhart), 
First Adventure (Coatsworth), Here 
Comes The Peddler (Moodey). What a 
day the coming of the peddler was to 
families who migrated to remote mountain 
places, the only time the outside world 
came in! As you are a little older every 
child should live with the dear families of 
Little House In The Big Woods (Wilder), 
Door In The Wall (de Angeli), Adam Of 
The Road (Gray), Johnny Texas (Hoff), 
Texas Star (Meadowcroft), Caddie W 00d- 
Lawn (Brink), The Wonderful Year 
(Barnes). And then in junior high and 
high school come to know Johnny Tre- 
maine (Forbes), Tree Of Freedom (Cau- 
dill), Song Of The Pines (Havighurst) if 
you would really know what happened at 
the Boston Tea Party, or to a family in the 
days of Daniel Boone who trekked over 
the mountains from Caroliny to old Kain- 
tuck, or understand how the Norwegians 
built much of the state of Wisconsin. We 
learn so much through identification. To- 
day’s world does not offer most children 
much opportunity to learn by sharing re- 
sponsibility and seeing things through. 
Possibly identification with children who 
lived when these were essential to survival 
has great value to the child of today. 


Third, there are fine stories of people 
who really changed the pattern of life. 
Some of my best friends are famous. Are 
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yours? They can be through these warm, 
first hand, friendly lives of people we'd 
like to know. No dry as dust factual ac- 
counts. And all kinds are there—artists, 
musicians, writers, nurses, doctors, social 
workers, explorers, inventors, scientists as 
well as rulers, soldiers and other such im- 
portant historic figures. And there are easy 
to read ones besides the more mature por- 
traits read chiefly in junior high and high 
school. Begin with d’Aulaires’ Abraham 
Lincoln, Pocahontas, Benjamin Franklin. 
Then on to Genevieve Foster’s George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln and 
Averill’s Daniel Boone, Graham’s Chris- 
topher Columbus, Clark’s Thomas Alva 
Edison and Judson’s Abraham Lincoln. 
After that the world is yours from Char- 
lemagne to Eisenhower, from Queen Bess 
to Jane Adams, from Bach to Gershwin, 
from Galileo to Einstein and Schweitzer. 
What must it mean to a child to live close 
to such friends! 


The fourth group is a large varied one 
of stories of people who live in other 
lands, or in a very different pattern of life 
from our own. Magic Money (Clark) 
(Guatemala) reveals so poignantly and 
humorously a small boy’s love of his 
grandfather, also what is the use of money 
and how do we get it. Paji (Kiviat) (Cey- 
lon) shows what it means to a really crea- 
tive child to be put to work at mass pro- 
duction, and tells how he frees himself 
from it. Li Lun, Lad of Courage (Tref- 
finger) is not only a story true to the 
Chinese character, but is also a moving 
account of a boy’s growing up. The Good 
Master (Seredy) (Hungary) has all the 
adventure, fun, beauty, spiritual values for 
a boy and girl you could possibly want. 


And it’s a horse story thrown in! (No in- 
terest begins to approach the interest in 
horses today. Horses! Horses! Horses! ) 
No book has ever made clearer the great 
difference in cultural patterns of living 
than Teru (Crockett), the story of a post- 
war Japanese family in bombed out 
Tokyo. Know our Indians in beautiful In 
My Mother’s House (Clark), Sparrow 
Hawk (Le Sueur), Lightfoot (Shippen), 
Indians Of The Longhouse (Bleeker), 
Toby On The Sheep Drive (Phelps). 
Know some Negro children very like you 
in their love of fun, sports, friends, good 
times in Bright April (de Angeli), Me- 
lindy’s Medal (Faulkner), Skid (Hayes), 
and Patch (Elting). Always you will be 
impressed at how much alike we human 
beings are. All these stories are good be- 
cause of the fine human relationships in 
them. That they are about children from 
hither and yon is incidental but richly 
colorful in adding all the intriguing variety 
the human race offers to us. A book like 
One God (Fitch) carries the need for un- 
derstanding our differences over into the 
religious field. 


The fifth group is one we sadly neglect 
—folk lore. Perhaps because it was Eng- 
lish 202 or 405 and we just leave it there. 
But folk lore stems from the earth, from 
its people in their simple stages of growth. 
It is the distilled essence of a people and 
therefore a key to understanding them. 
Whether a new realization of this has de- 
veloped or our more conscious national- 
ism has made us more aware of its signifi- 
cance, more folk lore from all nations of 
the world has been published in the last 
few years than all time up to now. Here 
are a few: 
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KANTCHIL’S LIME PIT 


FIRE ON THE MOUNTAIN Courlander 
DANISH TALES Hatch 
WRITTEN IN SAND Ewen 
ONCE THE HODJA Kelsey 
ONCE IN THE FIRST TIMES Sechrist 
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Courlander-Kane 


Indonesia 
Africa 
Denmark 
Australia 
Turkey 
Philippines 


And the wealth of our American folk lore is being explored more and more: 


AMERICA SINGS 

JACK TALES 

GRANDFATHER TALES 

LEGENDS OF PAUL BUNYAN 

OL’ PAUL 

PECOS BILL AND LIGHTNING 

LITTLE BROTHER OF THE WILDERNESS 
(JOHNNY APPLESEED) 

BETTER KNOWN AS 

JOHNNY APPLESEED 
OLD STORMALONG 
YANKEE THUNDER 
AMERICAN FOLK LORE 
to mention only a few of the several hun- 
dred now available. 

But to make a child at home in his 
physical world, and to help him under- 
stand himself and other humans and begin 
to see how they can live together is not 
enough to establish real security. One 
must help every child develop a belief in 
himself, in the universe, in his God, some 
kind of faith to give him ideals, goals 
worth living for, worth striving for. These 
come from basic values, spiritual values 
that remain regardless of wars, the strife 
and confusion and struggles of civiliza- 
tions that come and go; love of beauty, a 
sense of humor, sympathy, honesty, in- 
tegrity, understanding, mayhap even some 
wisdom. All good books that will live are 
rooted in such values. 

The quality of illustrations in many 
of our books of today, the beauty of design 
with appropriate paper and type and bind- 
ing, offer to children a rich opportunity 
to develop their appreciation of beauty. 


Carl Carmer 
Richard Chase 
Richard Chase 
Felton 
Rounds 

Peck 


LeSueur 


Hunt 

Shapiro 

Shapiro (Legendary Davy Crockett) 

Botkin 

There is Helen Sewell’s First Bible, Ruth 
Sawyer’s The Long Christmas with ex- 
quisite line drawings by Valenti Angelo, 
Petershams’ The Christ Child, Hader’s 
Mother Goose, the d’Aulaires’ Children Of 
The Northlights, Tasha Tudor’s charming 
little calico books and her Mother Goose, 
Jackanapes, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Dor- 
othy Lathrop’s Who Goes There?, Wanda 
Gag’s Millions Of Cats, Gates’ Once In 
The Year with Nora Unwin’s choice line 
drawings, Daugherty’s Daniel Boone and 
Abraham Lincoln, Kate Seredy’s Good 
Master and White Stag, Politi’s Pedro, 
Angel Of Olvera Street, Weisgard’s Little 
Island, Behn’s All Kinds Of Time, Jones’ 
Small Rain. 


A sense of humor stems partly from 
an almost uncanny ability to see things in 
relationship. Distort the relationship and 
“it is to laugh.” There is no oil in the 
machinery, no grace for the moment quite 
like a good sense of humor. The best 
humor is ageless. All the family will en- 
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joy Bishop’s Man Who Lost His Head and 
Five Chinese Brothers, Daugherty’s Andy 
And The Lion, Leaf’s Ferdinand with in- 
imitable Lawson drawings, Brooks’ stories 
of Freddy the pig with a brain, Cleary’s 
Henry Huggins, Haywood’s Eddie, Mc- 
Closkey’s Homer Price, du Bois’ Twenty 
One Balloons, Dr. Seuss’ 500 Hats Of 
Bartholomew Cubbins, Estes’ Moffatt fam- 
ily, as well as the earthy humor of the tall 
tales of Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, Mike 
Fink, Joe Magerac, John Henry, and many 
more. 


Books which are written with distinc- 
tion, given beautiful format, stemming 
from sincere concern with true spiritual 
values of honesty, integrity, sympathy, 
generosity, will surely help establish a 
sound basis for a child’s growth, deepen 
his understanding, and make sure a real 
sense of security. Besides the books men- 
tioned above are fine family stories such 
as the Windy Foot stories (Frances Frost), 
Betsy Tacy stories (Lovelace), all the 
Betsy and Penny stories (Haywood), 
Misty (Henry), Us And The Duchess 
(Fenton), Father And The Mountains 
(Robinson), Middle Button (Worth), 
Trolley Car Family (Clymer), Sarah 
(Bro). 


A new awareness of fairness in human 
relations comes to the child who reads 
with understanding Estes’ Hundred 
Dresses; de Angeli’s Up The Hill; Means’ 


Teresita, Shuttered Windows, or Assorted 
Sisters; Lenski’s Strawberry Girl and 
Boomtown Boy; Gate’s Blue Willow. 


Fine writing is sometimes thought to 
belong to a privileged few. But the ap- 
pteciation of beauty from words put to- 
gether with distinction in prose and poetry 
that lives should be the heritage of every 
child. The more one hears read aloud dis- 
tinguished writing, the more one gets 
meaning far beyond the total meanings of 
the words used, beauty from undertones 
and overtones, sound and rhythm. Gra- 
hame’s Wind In The Willows, Milne’s 
Winnie The Pooh, Coblentz‘ Blue Cat Of 
Castle Town, Le Sueur’s Little Brother 
Of The Wilderness are good for such read- 
ing aloud. 

The child lives close to his rhythmic 
universe as does the poet, so poetry is 
usually easily understood by children. Live 
with Very Young Verses (Geismer and 
Suter), For A Child (McFarland), Silver 
Pennies (Thompson), My Poetry Book 
(Huffard and Carlisle), An Inheritance 
of Poetry (Adshead and Duff), to men- 
tion just a few good anthologies. 


The wellspring is deep and wide. 
Within are the waters of life—the life of 
this world of 1951, Their World. The 
children who drink deep and whose thirst 
is satisfied will surely find it easier to make 
their contribution to the changing pattern 
of civilization. 








Substitutes For The Comic Books | 


CONSTANCE CARR’ 


Does Hop Along Cassidy or Superman 
ride or fly your household or schoolroom? 
Does Bugs Bunny call in a raucous voice, 
“What's up, Doc?”? If so, you are prob- 
ably not alarmed over the children’s nat- 
ural imitation of the heroes they know 
best. But perhaps you are alarmed over a 
child’s addiction to the comic books to the 
exclusion of more profitable reading. 

Comic books have been the subject 
of many violent arguments for the past ten 
years. We could name outstanding people 
supporting either side with acceptable rea- 
sons. But rather than to divide the issue 
into sides, what about joining forces to 
suggest books that will fill the needs of 
children now reading comic books? 

If the teacher or parent is concerned 
about a child’s growth in appreciation of 
“good” books let him start with the pre- 
sent level of the child and initiate him into 
books that attract him with the same 
qualities of adventure, excitement, and 
humor that he is meeting in comic books. 


Let us take a look at the most popular 
comic magazines and comic strips named 
in the Witty study and find what types 
they portray. We find two main classifica- 
tions—adventure and humor. The adven- 
ture comics may be broken down into 
types of “fantastic adventure,” “general 
blood and thunder,” “cowboys,” “jungle 
stories,’ and “detective stories.” The 
humor comics can be broken down into 
types such as “adults in ridiculous posi- 
tions,” “getting ahead at great odds” and 
“little heroes.” 


As we find books to substitute for all 
these types we are also going to include a 
section called “real boys and girls,” which 
is a cross section of adventure and humor 
not met in the comics. 


We want to emphasize strongly several 
obvious implications about the books to 
be substituted and their use: 

1. They must be easily accessible. 


2. There must be a quantity of 
them from which to choose. 


3. There should be no forcing of 
reading or forcing of book re- 
ports, only fun in sharing a 
good story. 

. Many of the books should be 
quick reading—at one sitting. 


nes 


5. They will be more enticing to 
the young reader if they have 
many illustrations which carry 
along the plot of the story. 
They have the added advantage 
of usually having larger and 
better pictures. 


6. The adult must know the kind 
of comics each child prefers 
and then know what books 
make similar appeal. The adult 
must see that such books are 
accessible to the child. 


‘The University of Minnesota. A second article 
in this series by Miss Carr will appear next 
month. 

“Witty, Paul A. “Children’s Interests in Read- 
ing the Comics,” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, December 1941, 10:100-104. 
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7. If the adult is working with a 
group of children, he should at- 
tempt to build group accept- 
ance of books. These group at- 
titudes should make the books 
as acceptable as the possession 
of comic books is in the peer 
relationship. 


While the level of difficulty of the 
comic books, estimated in one study,’ ran 
between fifth and seventh grade reader 
level, it is obvious that many slow readers 
have been attracted to them. Whether or 
not those people are actually reading the 
text of the comic book, we want to make 
provisions for them in books they can 
really read. So the books suggested will 
be classified into difficulty areas of “below 
fourth grade,” “fourth through sixth 
grade,” and “above sixth grade.” 


“Sure Fire” Authors 

There are certain authors whose books 
are outstanding in meeting the challenge 
of the comic books because they meet the 
same needs that are met in the comic 
books. Their books could be classified 
under many different headings; they com- 
bine various exciting situations with rare 
humor. We will start by listing their con- 
tributions first because they are “sure fire” 
and should be in any library. Most of these 
authors are still producing, so watch for 
their new books as they come off the press. 


Below fourth grade: 

Dr. Seuss (Theodore Seuss Geisel) has books 
full of color, fantastic adventure, humor, 
and some excitement. They are books 
short in number of running words and full 
of large “laugh appealing” pictures. From 

‘Thorndike, Robert L. “Words and the 

Comics,” Journal of Experimental Education, 

December 1941, 10:110-113. 


the kindergartener to the grandparent, peo- 
ple will enjoy the nonsense; so the over- 
age, slow reader can feel respectable if 
caught with one of Dr. Seuss’ books. 


And To Think That I Saw It on Mul- 
berry Street. Vanguard, 1937. 

The Five Hundred Hats of Bartholemew 
Cubbins. Vanguard, 1938. 

Bartholemew and the Oobleck. Random, 
1940. 

Horton Hatches the Egg. Random, 1940. 
If I Ran the Zoo. Random, 1950. 

The King’s Stilts. Random, 1939. 
McElligot’s Pool. Random, 1947. 
Thidwick, the Big Hearted Moose. Ran- 
dom, 1948. 


Richard Bennett’s books are well illustrated, 
short, well told stories packed with fun in 
interesting settings. 

Mick, Mack, and Mary Jane. Doubleday, 
1948. 

Mister Ole. Doubleday, 1940. 
Shawneen and the Gander. Doubleday, 
1937. 

Skookum and Sandy. Doubleday, 1935. 


Fourth through sixth grade: 

Robert Lawson has humor, real boys who get 
into fantastic situations, mystery, excite- 
ment, and animals that are believable 
though thoroughly and imaginatively de- 
lineated. Lawson’s wonderful detailed 
drawings are worth poring over at any age. 
His books are well set up with large print 
and wide margins. Don’t let children miss 
these books! The last two are more dif- 
ficult reading and belong in the sixth 
reader level bracket. 


Ben and Me. Little, 1939. 

I Discover Columbus. Little, 1941. 

Mr. Twigg’s Mistake. Little, 1947. 

Mr. Wilmer. Little. 

Rabbit Hill. Viking, 1944 (Newbery 
Award) 

Robbut—A Tale of Tails. Viking, 1948. 
Fabulous Flight. Little, 1949. 

Smeller Martin. Viking, 1950. 


Munro Leaf’s books illustrated by Robert Law- 
son are good. They are short stories full of 
humor and some excitement. All are full 
of silly situations. 
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The Story of Ferdinand. Viking, 1936. 
Simpson and Sampson. Viking, 1941. 
Wee Gillis. Viking, 1938. 


Phil Stong should be included because his books 


are about “all-boy” characters, usually liv- 
ing in the Middlewest, who get into a 
variety of humorous situations. There is 
plenty of excitement and often a mystery 
to be solved. The illustrations by Kurt 
Wiese are most effective in catching the 
fun of the stories. 
Captain Kidd’s Cow. Dodd, 1941. 
Censored, the Goat. Dodd, 1945. 
Cowhand Goes to Town. Dodd, 1939. 
Farm Boy; A Hunt for Indian Treasure. 
Dodd, 1934. 
Honk: The Moose. Dodd, 1935. 
Missouri Canary. Dodd, 1936. 
No-Sitch: The Hound. Dodd, 1936. 
Way Down Cellar. Dodd, 1942. 
Young Settlers. Dodd, 1938. 


James Thurber’s books will not appeal to all 


readers because he is often subtle or satiri- 
cal, which is bewildering to some children. 
But his stories are usually humorous and 
fantastic. They are short, with well spaced 
margins and suitable print. The excellent 
illustrations catch the mood of the story. 


The Great Quillow. Harcourt, 1944. (Il- 
lustrated by Doris Lee) 

Many Moons. Harcourt, 1944. (Illus- 
trated by Louis Slobodkin ) 

The White Deer. Harcourt, 1945. (Il- 
lustrated by Thurber and Freeman) 


Wanda Gag’s folk tale books will delight chil- 


dren wth their well told stories and 
amusing, detailed pictures. The folk tales 
are funny rather than of “blood and 
thunder” variety. 

Gone is Gone. Coward, 1935. 

Tales from Grimm. Coward. 

Three Gay Tales from Grimm. 1943. 


Phyllis Fenner is doing a marvelous job of 


making collections of stories from all 
sources. There is a well chosen collection 
for almost each of the categories listed 
later. The stories are well illustrated. Share 
one or two stories with a group and then 
let them browse for themselves. Children 
need not mrad every story in a book. 


Adventures, Rare and Magical. Illus- 
trated by Henry Pitz. Knopf, 1945. 
Cowboys, Cowboys, Cowboys. Illustrated 
by Manning de V. Lee, Knopf, 1950. 
Giants and Witches and a Dragon or 
Two. Illustrated by Henry Pitz, Knopf, 
1943. 

Princesses and Peasant Boys. Illustrated 
by Pitz. Knopf, 1944. 

There Was a Horse—Folktales from 
Many Lands. Illustrated by Henry C. 
Pitz. Knopf, 1941. 

Time to Laugh; Funny Tales from Here 
and There. \llustrated by Henry C. Pitz, 
Knopf, 1942. 

Fools and Funny Fellows. Mlustrated by 
Henry C. Pitz. Knopf, 1947. 


Above sixth grade: 

William Du Bois’ books will not appeal to all 
children because he, too, includes subtle 
satire. Neither will his illustrations please 
all readers. His style matches well the 
characters of his stories and best of all he 
includes diagrams of some of the fantastic 
inventions discussed in the story. 


Twenty-One Balloons, a Newbery Award 

winner, makes a slow start and the sug- 

gestion is to get children over the first 

part to where the professor starts his 

balloon journey. The first three of the 

books listed below can be read by chil- 

dren with fourth reader level of reading 

ability. The others are for those above 

sixth reader level. 

The Flying Locomotive. Macmillan, 

1941. 

The Great Geppy. Viking, 1940. 

The Three Policemen or Young Botts- 

ford of Farbe Island. Viking, 1938. 

Peter Graves. Viking, 1950. 

The Twenty One Balloons. Viking, 

1947. 

Stories of Humor and Fun 

It is easiest to substitute for the really 

“funny” comic books. The stories are usu- 
ally shorter, they have the gayest of illus- 
trations, and the appeal is general—for 
all ages. The slow reader will find much 
success in these materials. 
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[here are many animal stories in- 
cluded. Mickey Mouse and his foibles and 
Donald Duck and his temper have 
characteristics of the human world rather 
than of the world of mice and ducks. We 
laugh at their “cheeky” tricks which we 
won't let children try, and somehow the 
irrepressible little fellows come back for 
more. Such a character is Pinnocchio and 
a host of other “heroes” of these stories. 
The suggested books are durably bound, 
with print that is better for the eyes and 
with illustrations that have more aesthetic 
appeal. 


The common element in all of these 
stories is the complete absurdity of the 
situation. But sometimes the appeal is 
strengthened for children because the adult 
is put in a foolish position. Sometimes it 
is the smaller (or supposedly duller) per- 
son outwitting the larger, older, or more 
authoritarian person as in the case of the 
Katzenjammer Kids. 


Most of these stories can be read easily 
with fourth grade reading ability. Only a 
few are long stories such as those by 
Brooks in his Freddy the Pig series, or 
Lofting’s Dr. Doolittle stories, and Mary 
Poppins. The Peterkin Papers are stories 
complete in the chapter and the whole 
book need not be read at one time. 


Authors having more than one book fitting the 
needs and qualifications of the “funny” 
stories: 

Walter R. Brooks has written a number of 
stories humanizing the personalities of the 
animals of the barnyard. They have the 
foibles of humans and get into many dif- 
ficulties but always manage to outwit 
their enemies in clever and humorous 
ways. Freddy, the pig, is the main char- 
acter. The books are illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. 


Freddy Goes to Florida. Knopf, 1949. 
(Originally published as To and 
Agaim.) 

More To and Again. Knopf, 1930. 
Freddy, the Cowboy. Knopf, 1950. 
Freddy, the Dectective. Knopf. 

Freddy, and the Perilous Adventure. 
Knopf. 


Marie Hall Ets has whimsy and clever illus- 
trations in her books. 


Oley, the Sea Monster is printed in 
comic book style of strips across the 
page. Viking, 1947. 

Mr. Penny. Viking, 1935. 

Little Old Automobile. Viking, 1948. 


Hugh Lofting’s Dr. Doolittle stories are now 
popular with the second generation. The 
Story of Dr. Doolittle was the second 
Newbery Award winner. Since then six 
other stories have been written about the 
kind little doctor who befriended the ani- 
mals who in turn shared many ridiculous 
adventures with him. 


The Story of Dr. Doolittle. Lippincott, 
1920. 

The Story of Mrs. Tubbs. Lippincott, 
1923. (Third grade reading level) 


Hans A. Rey has four easy little books that are 
fun for boys and girls. The ridiculous 
antics of Curious George and Cecily G. 
are very satisfying to children and are en- 
livened with Rey's clever illustrating. 


Cecily G. and the Nine Monkeys. 
Houghton, 1942. 

Curious George. Houghton, 1941. 
Curious George Takes a Job. Houghton, 
1947. 

Elizabite. Harper, 1942. 


Pamela Travers “Mary Poppins,’ who comes 
and goes with the wind, is a heroine who 
is funny to some children. Some are too 
literal to care for these stories. The books 
are long. They are illustrated by Mary 
Shepard. 

Mary Poppins, Reynal, 1934. 

Mary Poppins Comes Back; Reynal, 
1935. 

Mary Poppins Opens the Door. Reynal, 
1943. 
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Atwater, Florence and Richard: Mr. Popper's 
Penguins; illustrated by Robert Lawson, 
Little, 1938. This is a “sure fire” story of 
a house painter who acquires penguins and 
has various accommodations to make for 
them. But the penguins learn an act and 
finally go to the North Pole with Mr. 
Popper. 


Balet, Jan: Ned and Ed and the Lion; Dodd, 
1949. A merry-go-round lion carries the 
boys off to the jungle for adventures. A 
delightfully imaginative book with pic- 
tures to match. 


Blough, Glenn: The Monkey with a Notion; 
illustrated by John De Cuir, Holt, 1946. 
This is a possible story with a gay monkey 
who lets the other animals in the pet shop 
out at night. Miss Peasley, the owner, 
doesn’t like children, but she overcomes 
her aversion when a little boy solves the 
mystery. 


Bright, Robert: Georgie; Doubleday, 1944. 
Georgie is a sweet, lovable little ghost who 
accidentally gets eliminated from his 
home. He searches for another but finally 
gets back to the Whittakers and puts them 
back on schedule. There are delightful 
black and white pictures which fit the 
humor of the story. 


Chalmers, Audrey: Hundreds and Hundreds of 
Pancakes; Viking, 1942. Mr. Fizzlewit'’s 
family is surrounded by animals released 
from the zoo but Mrs. Fizzlewit feeds 
them pancakes until they can be recap- 
tured. 


Chase, Richard: Jack and the Three Sillies; 
illustrated by Joshua Tolford, Houghton, 
1950. An American version of the folk- 
tale of Jack who barters his cow for a 
stone. His wife searches until she finds 
three people sillier than Jack. 


Garbutt, Katherine and Bernard: Hodie; Alad- 
din, 1949. Hodie has trouble persuading 
the farmer he can be a good farm dog, for 
he is a French poodle with a fancy haircut. 


Hale, Lucretia: The Peterkin Papers; illustrated 
by Harold Brett, Houghton, 1924. A 
series of hilarious stories about the Peter- 
kin family who get into trouble and can’t 


get out logically until they get advice from 
“the lady from Philadephia.” 


Henry, Marguerite: Little-or-Nothing from 
Nottingham; illustrated by Wesley Dennis, 
Whittlesey, 1949. A small dog wanders 
into a traveling circus and becomes part of 
it. But he is constantly thwarted over bury- 
ing his bones and not finding them the 
next morning. 


Hurd, Clement: The Race; Random, 1940. A 
monkey and a crocodile have a race; they 
hop into cars, into boats with first one 
ahead and then the other. This is ex- 
tremely easy reading and has proved very 
popular with children. 

Le Galliene, Eva: Flossie and Bossie; illustrated 
by Garth Williams, Harper, 1949. Bossie 
was the queen of the barnyard and Flossie 
the overlooked hen. Each has a brood of 
chickens and their characters are brought 
to a test. This is a delightful story. 


McGinley, Phyllis Louise: The Horse Who 
Lived Upstairs; illustrated by Helen Stone, 
Lippincott, 1944. A city horse dreams of 
the country but finds he likes his old home 
best when he has a chance to try the 
country. 

Newberry, Clare: Herbert, The Lion; Harper. 
Herbert was such a pet that no one could 
punish him, not even after he ate grand- 
mother, grandfather and on through the 
family. Children really enjoy this story. 

Slobodkin, Esphyr: Caps for Sale; Wm. Scott, 
1947. This is a story of a cap peddler who 
carried his wares stacked on his head. The 
caps are stolen by some monkeys and he 
can't get them back until the surprise 
ending. 

Adults in Ridiculous Positions 
A child makes so many mistakes grow- 
ing up and adults seem to make so few to 

a child’s eyes. Or, perhaps it is because 

adults are always telling children what to 

do that makes any story about adults in 
ridiculous positions particularly funny. 

Below fourth grade: 


Andersen, Hans Christian: The Emperor's Neu 
Clothes; illustrated by Virginia Lee Burt- 
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on, Houghton, 1949. This is the clever 
story of the Emperor and his court who 
are afraid they aren't fit for office but a 
child recognizes the true state of affairs. 
The Burton pictures make it even more de- 
lightful. 


Bishop, Claire Hutchet: The Man Who Lost 
His Head; illustrated by Robert McClos- 
key, Viking, 1942. When a man loses his 
head what can he do but try a pumpkin 
and a parsnip and get into difficulties. It 
takes a boy to help him out. 


Jordan, Mildred: “I Won't!” Said the King or 
The Purple Flannel Underwear; illustrated 
by Roger Duvoisin, Knopf, 1945. The 
King acts childish and gets into trouble. 
A small boy helps to solve the most press- 
ing problem of counting the printuplets. 


Getting Ahead Against Great Odds 

Children are always facing great odds 
—there are so many adults to say “Do 
this!” or “Do that!” They have to learn to 
get along with so many kinds of people— 
some the same age, younger children and 
older children. These next stories are 
absurd and fantastic because the hero 
manages to achieve through being dif- 
ferent. 


Adams, Veotta McKinley: Captaim Joe and the 
Eskimo; illustrated by Barney Tobey, Wm. 
Scott, 1943. Captain Joe is trying to rescue 
a marooned Eskimo boy. But the boy 
doesn’t know what to do with the things 
thrown to him and manages to escape by 
making different use of them. 


Brown, Marcia: Stone Soup; Scribner's, 1947. 
Three soldiers can beg no food from the 
villagers but they outwit them by making 
stone soup—they supply the stone and 
the villagers the vegetables that go into it. 


Bryant, Sara Cone: Epaminondus and His 
Auntie; illustrated by Inez Hogan, Hough- 
ton, 1938. This old story is forever popu- 
lar with children. A little boy who al- 
ways does the wrong thing by following 
the instruction he has been given last. 


Davis, Robert: Padre Porko, The Gentlemanly 
Pig; illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg, Holi- 
day, 1948. Padre is an interesting character 
who dresses beautifully and is very witty 
whenever he is consulted by the other 
animals who are in trouble. The book is 
a series of short stories. 


Meadowcroft, Enid L. The Adventures of Peter 
Whiffin; illustrated by Beatrice H. Ben- 
nett, Crowell, 1936. An easily read story 
with big print and pictures. The elephants 
and horses maintain their own char- 
acteristics yet the adventures are exagger- 


ated. 


Webb, Wheaton P.: Uncle Swithin’s Inven- 
tions; illustrated by Glenn Rounds, Holi- 
day, 1947. Uncle Swithin is considered 
queer and worthless by the other adults 
of the community. But to his nephew, 
Dennis, his liar proof fishhook which 
catches the electric eel makes him a hero. 


The Little Hero 

How wonderful to have the person 
who succeeds no bigger or older than your- 
self! Especially since some of the dif- 
ficulties they get into are like your own— 
or some you wish you could try. The next 
group of stories have small heroes and 
heroines that succeed and carry on in spite 
of handicaps. 


Collodi, Carlo (Lorenzini): The Adventures of 
Pinocchio; illustrated by- Attilio Mussino, 
Macmillan, 1927. This irresistible, mis- 
chievous little wooden boy’s adventures 
have satisfied children of several genera- 
tions. 


Daugherty, James: Andy and the Lion; Viking, 
1938. It is not surprising that Andy, who 
has read every book about lions he can get, 
should meet one and remove a thorn from 
his paw. Andy is rewarded for his deed 
when the circus comes to town and he is 
recognized by his friend lion and so be- 
comes a hero. 


Dickens, Charles: The Magic Fishbone; illus- 
trated by F. D. Bedford Warne, 1868. 
Alicia is the oldest of the king’s nineteen 
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children so must assume much respon- 
sibility although she is but seven years old. 
She has a magic fishbone to use in case of 
emergency and because she uses it so wise- 
ly she is well rewarded by her Fairy 
Grandmarina. 

Gordon, Patricia; The Witch of Scrapfaggot 
Green; illustrated by Wm. Du Bois, Vik- 
ing, 1948. Sam and Daisy are the only 
members of a village not upset when the 
witch returns after her grave has been dis- 
rupted. 

Grahame, Kenneth: Bertie’s Escapade; illus- 
trated by Ernest Shephard, Lippincott, 
1949. Bertie, the pig, and his two rabbit 
friends go out on Christmas Eve and 
eventually they ransack Mr. Grahame’s 
kitchen and celebrate on his provender. 

Hutter, Don: Abraham, the Itinerant Mouse; 
illustrated by Kurt Wiese, Dodd, 1947. 
There are three stories about the adven- 
tures of Abraham, who is a gallant, brave, 
little fellow. He gets into serious predica- 
ments but gets out by clever thinking and 
maneuvring. 


White, E. B.: Stwart Little; illustrated by Garth 
Williams, Harper, 1945. Adults may 
stumble over the first remark that Mrs. 
Little’s second son was not much bigger 
than a mouse but children are thoroughly 
thrilled and amused over his adventures. 


Real Boys and Girls As Heroes 

In this area the books we are recom- 
mending tell their story better than the 
comic books. There are no comic books 
able to depict real boys and girls doing 
everyday activities in good stories invol- 
ving humor and excitement that is prob- 
able. I am sure that such a comic book 
would rate close to the top in popularity. 
There are a few comics that have heroes 
in the “bobby sox” age with some action 
centered in the romances of the teens, and 
others dealing with problems of the par- 
ent, but they are few. 


Many teachers and librarians have 
spoken of the popularity of these books 


which we will list next. Children like them 
because the situations, emotions, and prob- 
lems are like their own. Most of these 
books can be read with reading ability of 
fourth through sixth reader level. 


Eleanor Estes writes of the Moffatt family in a 
human and humorous way. The stories ap- 
peal because each of the children is an in- 
dividual very like some child you know. 
Each of the chapters can be read as a 
separate story. Louis Slobodkin is known 
as the “Moffatt maker” because his few 
lines show character and action. 

The Moffatts. Harcourt, 1941. 
The Middle Moffatt. Harcourt, 1942. 
Rufus M., Harcourt, 1943. 


Robert McCloskey's illustrations have long 
pleased us and now he has two books that 
are particularly satisfying because of their 
“boyness.” Homer Price can be read as in- 
dividual stories and Lentil is a very short 
book. 

Homer Price. Viking, 1943. 
Lentil. Viking, 1940. 


Montgomery, Lucy Maud: Anne of Green 
Gables; illustrated by E. R. Withington, 
Page, 1908. This is the first of a series of 
stories about Anne who was an ordinary 
girl but who managed to get into ex- 
traordinary scrapes. The books carry Anne 
from her tenth through her seventeenth 
year and so introduce an element of ro- 
mance which is very satisfying for girl 
readers. 

Sawyer, Ruth: Roller Skates; illustrated by 
Valenti Angelo, Viking, 1937. Lucinda is 
ten and spends a year, while her folks are 
away, making friends all over New. York. 
She has adventures galore and _ learns 
through her mistakes. The sequel, The 
Year of Jubilo, (illustrated by Edward 
Shenton, Viking, 1940) is not as exciting 
but very appealing to girls in their teens. 
Lucinda learns to cook and to fall in and 
out of love. 


Streatfeild, Noel: Movie Shoes; illustrated by 

Susanne Suba, Random, 1949. This is one 

of the vocational series which is also a 

well written story. Jane is the ugly duck- 
(Continued on Page 214) 
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Speech in the Full School Program 


CHARLOTTE G. WELLS’ 


From the beginning of each school 
day until dismissal time, every day, and at 
home, too, the common denominator of 
the spoken word gives children, parents, 
and teachers a means of communication 
that is used so easily, so often, and with 
so little thought that its importance is 
sometimes overlooked. The common de- 
nominator of speech becomes a “taken 
for granted” tool unless it can receive 
specific and conscious attention in our 
school curricula. 

The “full school program” includes 
all the various experiences in which the 
child, with his teachers and classmates, 
may participate. It is not limited to specific 
subject matter or certain classroom situa- 
tions. The full school program embraces 
all the learning, unlearning, relearning, 
adapting, reconciling, co-operating, and 
assimilating that goes on in the child dur- 
ing the time he is a part of the school 
situation. Indeed, the full school program 
is really the “full child program,” in 
school and out. 

The term “speech,” too, must have 
wide implications. It goes beyond public 
speaking, dramatics, oral English, speech 
correction, radio speaking, oral reports, 
discussion, debating, and declamation to 
include the use of verbalization, in con- 
text, to express one’s ideas, feelings, opin- 
ions, wants, and needs, and to serve as the 
great medium through which human co- 
operation is brought about. 


Importance of Speech 
Speech, then, is, for the pupil in the 
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full school program from kindergarten to 
graduate work, as it is for everyone, the 
most common denominator of the class- 
room. Although individuals can get along, 
in some situations, without speech, and 
can survive, in many instances, without 
dramatics, public speaking, discussion, or 
debating, their interpersonal relationships 
are facilitated by this common denomina- 
tor of the spoken word. However, the very 
commonplace-ness of speech causes it to be 
taken for granted in many school rooms. 
If the pupil can mumble his way through 
a response, if he enters occasionally into a 
planning discussion, if he can make him- 
self understood once the teacher becomes 
accustomed to his individual peculiarities 
of self-expression, his performance is ac- 
cepted as adequate, simply because he is 
using, in some way, that common denomi- 
nator expected of all human beings. 
Teachers, at any level and in any sub- 
ject matter field, but particularly teachers 
of English, should consider specifically and 
consciously the importance of speech, as it 
has been defined, in the whole school pro- 
gram. 


Too often, the top and the bottom of 
the scale in speech receive the great em- 
phasis. Those students whose special in- 
terests and abilities lead them to participa- 
tion in school plays, assembly programs, 
debating, and speech class work, and those 
whose special disabilities bring them to a 
remedial program have been given most 
attention. Between the ten per cent who 


‘University of Missouri 
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probably have speech defects and the pos- 
sible ten per cent who are the actors, pub- 
lic speakers, and debaters lies a large group 
of children whose speech may be just ade- 
quate or, in many instances, may be below 
the maximum level that could be achieved. 
Improvement in speech—in oral com- 
munication—in the ability to call forth 
favorable responses of thoughts, feelings, 
and actions from others—is desirable for 
everyone, from pre-school child to college 
professor. And much of the responsibility 
for this basic skill—that of the use of 
speech at the best level the individual can 
achieve—rests on the already-loaded 
shoulders of the classroom teacher. 


How Can the Teacher Help? 

How, then, can the average teacher, 
who may be untrained in speech as a 
formal subject matter field, help pupils to 
improve in these basic communication 
abilities? What can the teacher at the pri- 
mary and elementary level do, with and 
for her class? What techniques can the 
junior and senior high school teacher use? 
How can the university instructor promote 
better speech habits? 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English has been at work, for several 
years, through committees of its Commis- 
sion on the English Curriculum, on this 
problem. These committees have collected 
recommendations from teachers all over 
the country and will present them in 
volumes now in preparation. These reports 
indicate that children in the grades can 
profit by such oral experiences as choral 
speaking, creative dramatics, demonstra- 
tions, discussions, interviews, introductions, 
puppet shows, recording, story telling, and 
many other specific projects that are 
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speech-centered and that correlate with the 
various units studied by the group. Chil- 
dren in junior and senior high schools can 
participate in formal or informal debates, 
in discussions, in oral reading from text- 
book material, in oral presentation of 
poetry, in dramatizations from literature, 
in short or long plays, in play-reading, in 
assembly programs, in panel discussions 
of problems. At the university level, the 
student may enroll in classes designed to 
improve speech or to develop certain abili- 
ties in public speaking, acting, discsssion, 
or interpretative reading. But none of these 
activities must be carried on in a “speech” 
class. None of them needs to be isolated 
as a “drill.” Every class can, and should, 
become a speech class and every teacher 
can, and should, be a teacher of good 
speech. 

But specifically, what can the teacher 
do? In what general ways can she assure 
the best possible speech habits in her 
pupils? First, she can stop taking for 
granted that the speech of the student is 
the best he can achieve. Second, she can 
create an environment conducive to good 
oral work. Third, she can observe the 
speech of her students and call the atten- 
tion of the group to the most prevalent 
needs for improvement. Fourth, she can 
suggest specific approaches to improved 
speech. Fifth, she can maintain an aware- 
ness, in the group, of the importance of 
speech in all classroom discussion. Sixth, 
she can encourage her students to better 
speech by her example as a speaker. 


The teacher should not take for 
granted that speech is at its maximum for 
all pupils. Alice may be able to make her- 
self heard when she speaks, even though 
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SPEECH IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


she “does seem to be a shy little thing.” 
Bobby may be able to read aloud with 
greater distinctness, even though he does 
“mumble his words“ when he talks. Arth- 
ur may be able to contribute a small share 
to the discussion, even though he may 
have few original ideas. Marion may be 
able to become more pleasantly persuasive 
than she is, even though she now gets her 
way on the playground by sheer force of 
vocal volume. 


A Good Climate for Speech 
All of these changes are far more pos- 
sible in an environment which is condu- 
cive to good speech, a classroom situation 
in which the permissive atmosphere pre- 
vails, in which oral expression of ideas is 
encouraged, in which the teacher becomes 
a participant rather than a lecturer. The 
use of the many techniques of oral com- 
munication — discussion, conversation, 
reading aloud, expressing opinions, per- 
suading others to action and reaction— 
in every classroom, under circumstances 
that reward even slight improvement, will 
make for better speech in the full school 
program and will not restrict better speech 

to speech classes and clinic sessions. 


The teacher who wishes to assist stu- 
dents to obtain better speech may not be a 
speech therapist and may not, indeed, have 
had any formal training in the subject 
matter called “speech.” But she can focus 
her listening, from time to time, on the 
how as well as the what of student re- 
sponses and can find the group needs. She 
may note, for example, that all of the 
pupils in the fourth period English class 
respond in monosyllables or in short and 
jerky phrases or sentences. Reading aloud 
from dialogue, with special attention to 
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the oral style, may be of help to this group. 
She may note that none of the pupils in 
the seventh period history class can be 
heard or understood in their comments 
to the class, although she has heard that 
same group make the gymnasium rafters 
ring during the inter-class basketball game 
the day before. A comparison of volume 
needed in one situation and in the other 
may remind the students that their contri- 
butions to class discussion have value and 
even interest for the other members of the 
group and deserve to be heard and under: 
stood. She may observe that the childret, 
in her third grade group, when reading 
aloud, keep their heads down and fail to 
establish any relationship with their lis- 
teners. She may demonstrate this error to 
the class and have them evaluate the rela- 
tive merits of the reader-to-the-book and 
the reader-to-the-listener. She may, in- 
cidentally, encourage better listening if the 
feeling of communication between reader 
and hearer is strengthened. 


Suggestions for specific approaches to 
improved speech, the fourth consideration 
of techniques for the classroom teacher, 
should begin with the caution that the 
classroom teacher who has had no training 
in remedial speech will be wiser to leave 
individuals alone and to concentrate at- 
tention on the group. However, she can 
make certain definite suggestions—or 
lead the class to find them out for them- 
selves—by demonstration, by use of re- 
cordings of good and poor speakers, by 
reminders at the beginning of the period 
of the particular point of speech emphasis 
for the day or week. She can combine her 
efforts with those of other teachers in the 
junior or senior high school in stressing, 
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for a week or two, the need for under- 
standable speech, or for responses that can 
be heard, or for elimination of undesirable 
pronunciation or trite phrases. She can 
join in an all-out, all-school emphasis on 
improved speech, with the assurance that 
through joint effort and constant practice 
good speech habits can be made part of the 
student’s pattern. Although practice may 
make perfect, practice also makes perma- 
nent and the school, as a whole, can build 
better speech, whereas the speech teacher, 
alone, can do so only with difficulty and 
for a limited number of pupils. 


This school program for improved 
speech habits—not based on pedantry or 
on “performance’”—will help to establish 
the awareness of the importance of better 
speech, the fifth point. A permeating em- 
phasis, rather than short periods of 
“preaching” or “pointing out” in a single 
class, can do much to develop awareness 
in the pupils. 


The Value of Example 

But, even if the teacher and the school 
can do none of these things to promote 
and encourage better speech in the full 
school program, one way remains of mak- 
ing a place for improved speech habits. 
This way is the familiar teaching tech- 
nique of example. Teachers, at any level, 
in any area, with any group, must serve 
as examples of pood speech for their stu- 
dents. If the teacher is to build the place 
of speech in the full school program, if 
she wishes to promote and encourage good 


speech for all students, not just for the 
gifted arid handicapped, she must set good 
example, to illustrate for the pupils the 
value of good—not perfect or pedantic 
—-speech. 


Such programs will achieve their best 
results if they are undertaken in the spirit 
emphasized by Wendell Johnson and his 
co-authors in their discussion of speech 
correction in the schools.” These writers 
point out that speech correction—and the 
emphasis on speech in the full school pro- 
gram may be considered in the same light 
—'‘is essential to any program of educa- 
tion that is to serve the vital needs of all 
our children. It is not something ‘special’ 
to be loosely attached to what we call the 
‘regular’ school program.... It is the 
clear responsibility of every teacher to do 
all she can to meet the needs of a child, 
including his need for better speech. This 
does not mean that every teacher should 
be expected to have the professional skill, 
or to find the time, to render the full serv- 
ices of a speech correctionist. Most of the 
help in speech that a teacher can give her 
pupils can and should be given by doing 
those things which increase her general 
effectiveness as a teacher.” The classroom 
teacher, so often expected to be “all things 
to all children,” must assume the role of 
speech teacher, by example at least, if 
speech is to take its rightful place in the 
full school program. 

“Johnson, Wendell et al, Speech Handicapped 


School Children, (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948) page 17. 
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Children's Writing and Children's Growth 


ALVINA TREUT BURROWS’ 


Like other forms of language chil- 
dren’s writing is an aspect of behavior. 
Behavior is developmental. Behavior is 
caused. Writing, too, is developmental and 
bears a cause and effect relationship to 
many root factors in both maturation and 
experience. Substance and style, are nei- 
ther accidental nor isolated from other be- 
havior. Rather, they are exponents of in- 
dividuality in all its complex interweav- 
ing of inherent and acquired traits. In a 
machine dominated era, writing, like other 
forms of expression, must play its part in 
maintaining the individuality and integrity 
of growing children. Helping children to 
establish themselves against the pressure 
of adult patterns, helping them to relieve 
the strains of growing into our culture, 
helping them to maintain their unique 
powers of invention against the onslaught 
of mass entertainment is as important as 
learning the accepted conventions of 
correct mechanical form. Indeed this func- 
tion of writing contributes essentially to 
happy personality and ranks with the 
preservation of good physical health. 


To set up the kind of human relation- 
ships in the classroom in which children 
can be childlike, self-confident, and truly 
purposeful is not easy. To set up a child’s 
curriculum which is rich in ideas, experi- 
ence, and meanings is almost as difficult. 
It is the combination of these two kinds of 
conditioning influences, the personal and 
the intellectual, which enables children to 
achieve their best. Experience in objective, 
informational writing needed to enlighten 
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one’s fellows and experience in subjective 
imaginative writing can both contribute to 
personal release and personal delineation. 
The little girl who in fourth grade wrote 
the following report was stronger in her 
sense of achievement and more certain of 
her status in the group because of its 
clarity and the group’s response. 


Informational Report about the Camel 


I wish to introduce to you today the 
helpful ship of the desert—the camel. 
The reason the camel is so useful is be- 
cause he carries men across the hot deserts 
of Asia and Africa. Another thing about 
a camel is that when he dies the men who 
live on the desert use the hair for tents, 
blankets and clothings. 


After a long journey the camel’s mas- 
ter will give him a small measure of dry 
beans and hard dates. The camel's teeth 
are sharp and the lower jaw swings side- 
ways as he chews his cud. 

The camel has one baby at a time. 
When the mother camel goes in a caravan 
of camels who carry things out to the 
desert, the master gets a camel called a 
nurse. The nurse carries the baby camel 
on her back because if the mother had the 
baby on her back, she wouldn't see it and 
she would think it was lost. Then she 
would go back to the place she started 
from to try and find her baby. 


The locomotion of a camel at full 
speed is from 50 to 75 miles a day. The 
protection of a camel is not too polite. 
He will spit or bellow and his favorite 
thing is to take a sly bite at anybody who 
comes near. Of course, you would not 
think that was too gracious, would you? 


‘School of Education, New York University. 
This paper was read before the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Milwaukee, 
Nov. 25, 1950. 
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The camel's appearance, as all of you 
know, is that he has feet and a head as 
most animals do, but most importznt ot 
all is the hump. The most amazing thing 
about a camel is that he has no bony struc- 
ture in his hump. It is used to store fat. 
He has three stomachs so he can store 
water, too. His feet are soft so he won't 
sink through the sand. 
The camel is related to animals that I 
think do not look like him at all, such as 
the deer, sheep, cattle and the llama. 
I do not think I would like to live 
where the sheiks do because they use the 
camel's fatty tissue which is in his hump 
for butter and the baby camel for steak. 
The children in Sue’s group had been 
studying animals and their geographic 
backgrounds. They had read books and 
asked questions and visited the zoo. They 
had drawn pictures, studied maps and seen 
movies. They had reported orally to their 
fellows and the resulting discussions indi- 
cated such respect for the work that mak- 
ing a permanent record of the matter was 
almost unavoidable. First rough drafts, full 
of errors, both of spelling and of form, 
were carefully edited with their teacher.” 
Some children recopied their own. Others 
were typed by the teacher. The typical 
concerns of nine-year-olds are to be found 
here. Details are precious. Note: “. . . The 
nurse carries the baby camel on her back 
because if the mother had the baby on her 
back she wouldn’t see it and she would 
think it was lost. Then she wuold go back 
to the place she started from to try and 
find her baby.” And note also the details 
of biting and spitting! When children feel 
sure of respect, colorful writing may be 
closely linked to childlike crudity. Such 
honesty is essential to growth. 

It is usually easier to see how children 


*Mrs. Doris Jackson, Bronxville Public Schools, 
Bronxville, New York. 
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are struggling to project themselves 
through the story medium, than through 
a more utilitarian one. When a child is 
uncertain and striving for standards that 
are beyond him the result even in story in- 
vention can be absurdly superficial. The 
following thin little narrative is an in- 
stance of this surface kind of writing in 
which the author is as uncomfortable as 
the boy he is trying to describe. 
The name of this story is the boy who 
could do arithmetic. His name was Addy. 
He never could do adding. That is why 
they call him Addy. There was going to 
be a assembly about adding. Addy had 
the jitters. 
Remember he didn’t know how to do 
arithmetic. So he told his father but his 
father could not help. That day was the 
assembly. Of course Addy had to go up. 
They asked him how much is nine and 
nine. Addy said it was 18, it was right. 
The other boys and girls got them wrong. 
Addy was the best. He was so happy. 
Note that even in this slight tale a 
note of triumph is sounded for the inade- 
quate young mathematician. The children 
enjoyed the swift movement of the plot. 
No one pointed out its obvious weak- 
nesses. No corrections were offered. The 
occasion was that of offering something of 
oneself, a gift as it were. The important 
condition was that the writer should go 
on, write more, grow as a person and 
consequently as an author. Several months 
after, when Jack had found his niche in 
the group, when he had listened to many 
a yarn told by his fellows, when he had 
chuckled over some mischievous pranks 
in his friends’ stories he could let himself 
go in a far different fashion. Since he 
could be natural. now, his characters acted, 
talked, and felt as real people do. The use 
of animal characters made this easier, too. 
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Indeed the contrast between the human- 
ness of the five bears in the following 
story and the stiltedness of Addy in the 
foregoing one is almost shocking to the 
observing adult. 


Homework is Awful 


Nig came down the street grumbling, 
“Gee whiz I would have to have home- 
work. I have an idea. I will try not to let 
Mother Bear know.” Nig looked in the 
window to be sure Mother Bear was not 
in sight. BUT! as he was running upstairs 
there was Mother Bear. 

“Shucks, eh, I mean, Hi mom.” “Hello, 
cherub.” Nig tried to hide his homework. 
“What's under your arm?” “N! N! Noth- 
ing.” “Show me,” said Mother strictly. 
“Homework,” said Nig. “You get right 
down to work,” said Mother Bear. 

“Do I have to do it?” 

“se 

“But Roy Bear asked me over.” “You 
leave Roy Bear alone. You got in to too 
much trouble with Roy Bear,” said Mother 
Bear. “Ah, shucks,” said Nig. 

“I am going to make a pie.” “Goody,” 
said Nig, not meaning that the pie was 
good but that it might give him a chance 
to get out. Nig sneaked downstairs. Soon 
he was at Roy’s house. Roy said, “Let's 
play tag.” 

“All right,” said Nig. Nig was It. He 
caught Roy. 

“You did not catch me, you little brat,” 
said Roy. Then a fight started. “You did 
not catch me,” said Roy. 

“I did so,” said Nig. 

“Did not.” 

“Did so.” Then Roy’s Mother came. 
“What's the trouble?” 

“I caught Roy Bear.” 

“Did not,” said Roy Bear. “Well, I 
will have to call your mother, Nig,” said 
Roy’s mother. 

“Oh, No,” said Nig. 

Two hours later that night Nig was 
doing his homework with one hand and 
with the other hand on his seat. 


Here is a normal little boy using direct 
conversation, action, well-chosen detail to 
give vividness and immediacy to a story. 
Many of his fellows are writing stories 
about the same animal characters. Some 
are using others. Verve and spontaneity 
are achieved in part through the comu- 
lative pleasure of sharing the many stories, 
in part through the childlike joy in out- 
witting adults even though the final out- 
come is one in which adult standards are 
allowed to triumph. This pattern of juve- 
nile manipulation of adults is so fre- 
quently found in children’s freely written 
stories as not to be accidental. The need 
which it points is obvious. Children can 
invent their own wholesome ways for re- 
lease of tensions when they are permitted 
to do so. And in this releasing experience 
the resulting freedom begets not only 
better relationships with adults but also 
writing that is strong and vivid, that holds 
its listeners as only a good story can. 


The breath of creative behavior is ex- 
tremely easy to stifle. All of us are more 
afraid than we should be. Few of us are 
as creative as we can be. In each of us, 
creative behavior, to greater or less degree, 
is normal behavior. It is peculiarly im- 
portant to us who are interested in lan- 
guage as an instrument of growth to help 
each child to project his true self through 
all the media at his disposal. For it is 
through honest revelation that real satis- 
faction is achieved, that genuine needs are 
met, that learning is promoted, that the 
creative urge is strengthened. And crea- 
tiveness is essentially valuable in a demo- 
cracy where uniqueness, not uniformity, is 
a source of its strength. 








Language A\rts in Core Programs 


MILDRED C. SCHMIDT" 


How does a language art operate with- 
in Core or Common Learnings? If one 
were to say, It can not,” the appropriate 
answer would be, “No, not if you mean 
English as a chronological survey of 
American and English literature and a 
study of a few isolated nineteenth century 
popular novels.” The writer would an- 
swer, “Yes,” if “language arts” is used in 
the sense of communicating through writ- 
ing, speaking, listening, and reading what 
others, including those abroad as well as 
at home, think, believe, value, and prac- 
tice. Somewhere, English was waylaid, 
early in our American history, and when 
she returned with the Latin Grammar 
School and higher learning, she forgot her 
earthy purposes of communication of ordi- 
nary people’s needs and beliefs and at- 
titudes about everyday affairs and became 
the agent for drills and contact agent with 
the past. She forgot her purpose for exist- 
ing, primarily, to help all men and women 
to think, to plan, to work, and to play to- 
gether with more understanding, with less 
friction, and with regard for one another’s 
freedoms and responsibilities. English is 
communication. The language arts are the 
most democratic means for promoting un- 
derstanding, if we allow the four arts to 
operate as they were meant to do. 


Communicating through Language 

How do two of these language arts 
operate in Core? First, a glance at what 
needs boys and girls have and how the 
language arts assist in satisfying their 
needs now and later in life as citizens. The 


language arts are the major means of com- 
municating in Core. Note how communi- 
cation causes the learning and the sharing 
of these following learnings within Core. 
Cores provide situations in which boys and 
girls learn how to handle their daily prob- 
lems. Cores provide time to learn and to 
share ideas about good health, proper food, 
rest, recreation, and work. Cores provide 
a time to explore and to discuss com- 
munity living with much attention to the 
good living within a family and a com- 
munity, time to discuss and to visit the 
services and protections that a community 
provides for itself through the mayor, 
council, police, court, tax system. Core 
provides time to learn how the American 
soc_al and economic life operates and pro- 
duces political issues from the desires and 
the needs of people in communities and 
regions. 


What do boys and girls in Cores learn 
through communication? Through shar- 
ing ideas and explorations of personal ob- 
servations, research, and group investiga- 
tions via trips, print, film, interviews, eval- 
uations, and inquiry, the groups receive 
and communicate at all times. The four 
language arts are “quads”. The one quad 
in the arts was supposed to be doing most 
of the work in the old Latin Grammar 
system of transmission of culture. That 
“quad” was reading. Educators employed 
this “quad” to be the packhorse for trans- 
mission almost the entire day except for 
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just sharing ideas learned from the printed 
page was supposed to produce an educated 
person. Somehow, some believe still that 
just the sharing of the knowledge of good 
health, American legislation, and national 
and international tensions is effective 
communication. Perhaps sharing such 
printed material is just one way of collect- 
ing evidence before on searches for solu- 
tions. Is the duty of reading just to trans- 
mit a summary of operations within our 
organized society? Is this one “quad” just 
to be employed for learning information 
that boys and girls should organize and 
then store in the deep freeze? 


What is communication that produces 
changes 
ties of boys and girls? What is communi- 
cation that provides skills and values and 
attitudes so that boys and girls live better 
with one another for happy and effective 
group participation and makes them oper- 
ate mow as citizens and, a/so, in the years 
of the sixties? What language arts aid in 
the growth of boys and girls to communi- 
cate with another so their group relations 
mature? 





growth—in the language abili- 


Effective communication requires that 
boys and girls need to practice the “know 
how” of adjusting—through the language 
of words and behavior—to one another's 
needs and wishes and ideas. To learn how 
to improve communication in peer groups 
means guided practice in oral and written 
language and guidance in their behavior 
of listening and of seeing. 


The language arts defined as com- 
munication include more than words for 
the ideas. Back of words and intertwined 
with every thought are emotions rooted 
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deep in needs for food, affection, status, 
shelter, and desire for being with others. 
These needs have produced learned atti- 
tudes toward others and things, learned 
beliefs, and learned values. Language arts 
in the Core deals with these dynamic com- 
munication needs. How to get along, how 
to share, how to plan, how to operate to- 
gether—these are the forces in all our 
speaking, listening, reading, writing. 
These four communication arts can be 
atom smashers in our culture and within 
an adolescent culture or helpful electric 
currents within youth’s world or in our 
own: adult world for better living. 


Guidance in language means helping 
them handle their emotional reactions and 
facing their values and beliefs. Language 
comes from their reactions and beliefs a- 
bout their place in the group, their curi- 
osities, their needs, and past experiences. 
Emotions propel and generate their 
thoughts and acts. These thoughts and 
acts and feelings produce and dictate their 
manner of speech and the words they 
choose. 


Too often an autocratic home and 
classroom produce emotions and beliefs in 
youth that make them communicate di- 
dactic ideas and arbitrary behavior; that 
make them out to win, competitively, re- 
wards from those who give rewards in 
smiles, honors, praise, prizes, etc; that 
make them communicate jealousies, hates, 
rivalries, and personal fears to their peers. 
Consequently, their language arts are 
geared to demand, to reject, to wheedle, to 
challenge, to retreat, to parrot, to tolerate 
hand-me-down ideas and emotions. Out 
of such attitudes and emotions come lan- 
guage arts patterns too frequently heard 
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and experienced to be recalled here. 

The more we learn of children, the 
more we learn that they need help in 
maturing in their peer world as well as 
maturing within that world on the outer 
circumference, the adult world and its cul- 
ture. The language arts deal with effective 
communication in a democratic society. 
Boys and girls want to be accepted, espe- 
cially by their peers. They want status 
among their peers. They want independ- 
ence from adults in working out their 
problems. They want to establish happy 
relations with people. Language will be 
controlled by the emotions they feel to- 
ward one another and toward adults. The 
adult is a directive force in helping each 
one achieve status. 


How do boys and girls and the teacher 
grow in the ability to adapt their speech, 
emotional reactions, and thinking so that 
they understand one another and grow up 
together in healthy, democratic ways? 


1. Effective communication means 
that each one states his apprecia- 
tion of the previous idea and atti- 
tude expressed. 

2. Growth in language means listen- 
ing to others’ talking about the 
topic and group problems. 

3. Growth in language means contri- 
buting to-the topic. 

4. Growth in language means select- 
ing words to help move the discus- 
sion in such a way that all experi- 
ence a feeling of accomplishment. 

5. Effective communication deter- 
mines, early in the discussion, what 
the goals of the discussion are: a) 
exploration of views about a topic, 
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b) the determination of issues, c) 
planning action, d) crystallizing 
impressions and meanings of a trip 
or observation, or e) evaluation. 

6. Effective communication guides the 
discussion toward a predetermined 
goal, and closes it with directions 
from the group for the next job 
in thinking and in action. 


What classroom language framework 
will promote a give-and-take that matures 
the emotion and the thinking of all in the 
group? Everyone in the group has some ef- 
fective communication patterns to teach 
the group, yes, perhaps even the teacher. 
Panel discussions, within a definite frame- 
work, provide several democratic language 
processes to be practiced for acquiring 
skill and growing language maturity. 


Those interested in a topic secure their 
data ahead of time. They will need to 
learn how to participate in a panel and 
how to secure audience-panel participation 
during the question period. The chairman 
needs to learn what language to use 
to secure complete group participation, for 
he needs to practice fairness toward each 
one and consideration for all points of 
view. He is required to sift the major 
issues and to encourage impartial recogni- 
tion of all boys and girls in the question 
period. 

Everyone in the panel and audience 
listens for the issues and problems of the 
topic to emerge during the course of the 
speaking. The group is encouraged to do 
group thinking for solutions. In the open 
discussions from the floor, the audience 
should participate fully. Grandstand play 
and single lengthy floor talks should be 
discouraged. 
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Here are some questions that the 
young people may ask themselves in deter- 
mining their progress in effective com- 
munication: 

1. Did each of us, including the teach- 
er, learn one new technique of par- 
ticipating in group thinking? 

2. Can I follow the ideas in a discus- 
sion? Do I try to organize all that 
is said into the major ideas that 
emerge as the talking progresses? 

3. Do I try to direct group thinking 
by stating what appears to me to be 
the line of thinking that the group 
is taking? Do others, too, during 
the discussion, verbalize the direc- 
tion of the thinking and the issues 
emerging? 

4. Do I acknowledge the worthwhile- 
ness of another’s ideas? 

5. Do I refuse to insert remarks that 
would divert the group from the 
topic? 

6. Do I mentally phrase my hazy re- 
actions before talking? 

7. Do I state my ideas objectively, 
without seeming to impose my atti- 
tude on the group? 

8. Do I want the summary of the 
panel to be one that summarized 

the best thinking of the group or of 
my personal thinking? Do I have 
new points of view, better ways of 
approaching the topic, new ideas? 


Language in action requires organiz- 
ing the entire hour of talk and so stating 
the ideas and attitudes and values that 
have been crystallizing in the course of the 
hour. 

Language in action means evolving 
sentence patterns that come straight from 


the appreciation and the warm responsive- 
ness of teenagers and of their teacher. 
(Attitudes always go hand in hand with 
ideas.) The best of communication occurs 
in a friendly spirit of inquiry. The way 
ideas are handled in speech is important 
and indicative of the spirit of the group. 
Clarity—yes! Respect for another’s point 
of view—yes! Wording ideas and atti- 
tudes for the good of all and not to domi- 
nate the group’s thinking is needed if the 
group is to think and to work together. 


How often did you and we occur? 
How often were questions of information 
asked rather than emotionally charged 
statements made? How often did some one 
say, “You mean........ 2” Above -all— 
at the end of the hour, do we say, “We 
learned these things about this question. 
We need to know these things! We have 
agreed to proceed thus at this point.” 


Reading 

Teen agers need help in vocabulary. 
Too often they merely parrot the talk in 
the books. Ask these students with you 
about the table what these phrases they 
are so readily using mean? These words 
need to have numerous meanings for them 
through experiences, interviews, visiting, 
movies, and discussions. How many as- 
sociations do these boys and girls have for 
the key words in the Core topic vocabu- 
lary? ‘ 
Have the words frequently appearing 
in the new topic been written on the board 
where they can be seen each day? Have 
the boys and girls located experiences in 
their own immediate living, within the 
class, for these words? Do they see that the 
live experiences—the social and emotional 
experiences—have to be crowded into 
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cold words of type so boys and girls can 
have communication, during and after the 
experience, with others? Do they grasp 
that print is often an inadequate visual ap- 
proach to vibrant live experiences that had 
laughter, song, gay talk, and comradeship 
or that had grief, loss of personal integrity, 
and disillusionment? What do the expres- 
sions “well-adjusted family,” and “un- 
happy home,” say to teen age reader’s 
as their eyes meet these words over and 
and over during Core reading on such a 
topic? 

Has a current article been read by the 
group and have the meanings of key 
words been discussed? An immediate 
article in a current issue, read by all, can 
often prove valuable to develop multiple 
meanings for key Core topic vocabulary. 
Does the group grow in the understand- 
ing of these words? For example, is the 
word freedom more than seven letters to 
be skipped? Is the word responsibility a 
word to skim over each time? Are your 
boys and girls given peer situations in 
which they learn that freedom has res- 
sponsibilities as well as privileges? Do 
they learn, via tape recordings, perhaps, 
that freedom of speech in a filibuster be- 
comes license and the selfish usurpation of 
the group’s time for personal ends? Do 
they realize that such situations arise from 
frustrations and a lack of full group 
responsibilities? Do they understand, 
through listening dnd discussion of a com- 
mentator’s column or broadcast, that free- 
dom of speech can so easily be abused if 
the newsman exploits information and 
misleads for selfish profit, perhaps at the 
expense of another’s reputation? Do they 
realize that freedom means respecting the 
rights of others? 
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Time must be taken to develop in 
practice, within the group, the keywords 
of the specific Core topic so that the think- 
ing can be directed with clarity. To mature 
the peer living of the group is a major 
purpose. Which produces the better 
citizen: the one whose daily school experi- 
ences have been verbal learning or the 
one whose daily school experiences have 
been experiential learning which has been 
communicated in words as they are lived 
in action, in film, or in direct report? 


Does the student, also, through dis- 
cussion, film, or trip, learn the meanings 
of many more words than it is possible for 
him to experience? This is necessary if 
these words are used in developing the 
major issues of the topic. For example, the 
words in the “American Scene” need mul- 
tiple meanings to be clearer: economic, 
ideologies, issues, trends, rights. Many sit- 
uations need to be illustrated so the words 
for these situations come to have mean- 
ings: “the right to strike,” “the right to 
petition,” “the rights of the majority,” 
“the rights of minorities,” “the rights of 
regions.” 


How does a teacher develop the emo- 
tional-social feeling that persons have in 
the real situations? These words are labels 
and are not the actual human events of 
turmoil, of compromise, of suffering, of 
disaster, of need that have occured. The 
word is so inadequate for the event and yet 
teachers often believe the words—the 
labels—that stand in place of events are 
sufficient in learning. Words are poor sub- 
stitutes “sent in” for the first team—the 


real situations. 


Often a news article or an illustrated 
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news article that pictures the current issue 
being discussed can be thrown on the 
screen so students can see the personalities 
in the situation as the discussion and the 
learning progresses. 


Reading to remember is only one of 
the easier skills to be developed. Students 
must be helped to grasp the significance 
of the event. They must learn to check a 
classmate’s assertion of what he claimed 
the article said with what the article itself 
stated. Reading is to determine what issues 
are discussed and how the writer feels 
about the issues. What emotionally 
charged words are used to cause reactions? 
The emotions clothe the ideas and deter- 
mine the attitudes that a reader secures as 
he reads the ideas. 


Research reading begins when stu- 
dents read other articles on the same prob- 
lem to identify the issues and to compare 
the discussions of the issues by different 
writers. Two or three such articles can be 
pasted in parallel columns and the issues 
may then be compared. Possible solutions 
can be found. This could be done with 
several different newspapers’ accounts of 
a current event. 


Reading, like talking, has many pur- 
poses. We must help students learn to 
think as they read; to associate ideas as 
they read; to outline as they read; to ques- 
tion as they read. Each of these is a read- 
ing skill a young reader must learn to use. 
Each skill needs specific guidance. 


One excellent way of sending boys 
and girls to print is to discuss a field trip, 
or a broadcast, or a speaker, or a film that 
the group saw and secure the group’s ideas 
of the significance of this visual experi- 


ence in relation to the Core topic. Very 
likely each student saw the visual experi- 
ences differently. Point out to the group 
that, since we all approach an experience 
differently, the group should decide what 
they want from the printed page since 
their minds and attitudes will have to be 
“set” for the search for this specific thing. 


Will the group read to learn the se- 
quence of events that brought about the 
plans, for example, of the Missouri River 
Valley Power and Water Project? Or will 
the purpose be to learn the conflicting 
issues of the parties interested in the pro- 
ject? Or will they learn the details of the 
plan and its benefits? Students and teacher 
must discuss first what they want to know. 
Now the group can read efficiently for a 
known purpose. Gone is the frustration 
of reading to remember all and wonder- 
ing what the teacher wants. May the 50's 
see schools helping students to read for 
more than page so and so to page so and so 
tO pass tests. 

These are other specific purposes in 
reading Core materials: 

1. What is the problem? its issues? 

2. What are the points of view? 

3. What was the sequence of events 
producing a crisis? 

4. What possible courses of action 
could be taken? What possible 
solutions are there? 

5. How does this group behave in 
the presented situation? Why? 

6. How would these circumstances 


obligate the man or the group to 
behave? think? work? 


7. How could these ideas be trans- 
formed into action? 
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8. What does this reading mean in 
actual time? 

9. If the demands for money are met 
to satisfy every section’s interests, 
what is the outcome for the com- 
mon good in the future? 

10. How does this plan operate? 
11. How do I decide what to believe? 
12. How do these plans affect taxes? 


Reading is not one general skill but 
multiple skills depending upon the speci- 
fic need: 1) to follow directions, 2) to 
predict the outcome on the basis of evi- 
dence, 3) to secure the underlying causes, 
4) to grasp the significance of the prob- 
lem to the current scene, 5) to participate 
with the thought and emotions of the 
writer so as to understand his point of 
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view, 6) to recognize selfish thinking, 
hazy thinking, and 7) to detect digres- 
sions. 

To help teen agers read to answer 
their questions, a teacher needs to give 
them guidance in communicating with this 
writer who is also interested in this same 
topic before the students were, and who 
is perhaps a thousand miles away. Learn- 
ing how to communicate his ideas and 
attitudes in print means harder work than 
even the acquiring and maturing of oral 
language communication of feelings and 
ideas and values among schoolmates in 
the room. Both are language needs of 
citizens in a maturing 1960 democracy— 
learning to talk with a group of people and 
learning to read what more distant people 
think and feel. 





SUBSTITUTES FOR COMIC BOOK I 
(Continued from Page 200) 


ling of the family but lands a movie con- 
tract because of it. She discovers the work 
is not all glamor and has some personality 
lessons to learn. Other books about chil- 
dren with careers are: 
Ballet Shoes. Wlustrated by Richard 
Floethe, Random, 1937. 
Circus Shoes. Ullustrated by Richard 
Floethe, Random, 1939. 
Theater Shoes. Illustrated by Richard 
Floethe, Random, 1945. 


Bothwell, Jean; Peter Holt, P. K.; illustrated by 
Margaret Ayer, Harcourt, 1950. Peter is 
a “Preacher's Kid” but that doesn’t keep 
him from developing two enemies. How 
he solves his difficulties is a very satisfy- 
ing story. 

Brink, Carol Ryrie: Caddie Woodlawn; illus- 
trated by Kate Seredy,' Macmillan, 1935. 
(Newbery Award) Caddie lives in the 
wilds of Wisconsin in the 1860's. She 
doesn’t want to assume her woman’s role 
and in most of her escapades she doesn't. 
But she comes to see her place in the world 
in the process of a good story. 


Cleary, Beverly: Henry Huggins; illustrated by 
Louis Darling, Morrow, 1950. Henry has 
trouble carrying his dog Ribbsy home in 
a paper sack but that is only the begin- 
ning of this story of a real boy, his dog 
and the problem of living with that com- 
bination. 

North, Sterling: Greased Lightning; illustrated 
by Kurt Wiese, Winston, 1940. When a 
boy has to sell his pet pig he feels badly 
but when he catches him in the greased 
pig contest at the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion it is a good story. 

Robinson, Tom: Trigger John’s Son; illustrated 
by Robert McCloskey, Viking, 1949. 
Trigger John is a combination of Homer 
Price and Tom Sawyer. His decisions are 
not always conventional to adults but very 
satisfying to boys. Everyone will enjoy the 
way he handles the “Goosetown Gang.” 

Wilson, Hazel: Herbert; illustrated by John 
Barron, Knopf, 1950. Herbert has a can 
collection for which his family build an 
addition to the house but then complica- 
tions arise. An uncle helps to resolve them 
and many more in this funny story. 
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Personality Development And The English 
Curriculum 


M. R. TRABUE’ 


Successful living in the modern world 
requires a relatively mature mind and per- 
sonality. Each individual is today depend- 
ent upon an untold number of other in- 
dividuals and groups to help to provide 
him with food, clothing, shelter, trans- 
portation, employment, and entertainment. 
In early primitive times a person could 
provide moss of these needs for himself 
or be personally acquainted with the 
other people who helped to provide them. 
An understanding of the inter-relation- 
ships of people in a simple society was not 
difficult to acquire. It was relatively easy 
to develop patterns of behavior that would 
enable one to live without much friction 
in such a community. The modern world 
is so complex and difficult to comprehend, 
however, that only those whose deeper 
understandings and patterns of behavior 
have been highly developed are capable of 
attaining, a real sense of security with re- 
gard to their positions. 

Not only is the modern world com- 
plex and difficult to understand, but it is 
constantly being subjected to new pres- 
sures and disturbances which change 
rapidly the conditions under which people 
must live and work. Unless one has de- 
veloped a mature well-integrated person- 
ality, the new conditions forced upon him 
by these changes are likely to create con- 
flicts in his emotional life that may inter- 
fere seriously with his work, his relations 
with other people, and even with his 
health. Under the simpler, more stable 
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conditions of an earlier day, an immature 
personality was often adequate to meet 
most of the common problems of life. 
Even yet it is possible, occasionally, for a 
relatively immature individual to achieve 
a fair degree of success in a sheltered posi- 
tion. In general, however, it requires a ma- 
ture personality to withstand the shocks 
of failure without being injured by them 
and to accept repeated successes without 
losing any of one’s modesty and sym- 
pathetic understanding of less fortunate 
people. 

Because of the rapid changes that are 
affecting man’s life in the modern world, 
new programs, agencies, and institutions 
must be developed to help people meet 
the vital problems of their common wel- 
fare. Older programs and policies also 
need constantly to be adapted to the new 
conditions under which they must now 
operate. These necessary changes in plans 
and programs for the common welfare 
cannot be effectively developed by people 
who have immature minds and personali- 
ties. Maturity of thought and action is nec- 
essary for developing effective social, eco- 
nomic, and political institutions, as well 
as for making effective personal adjust- 
ments in a complex and rapidly-changing 
world. 

The Nature of Personality Growth 

A significant fact about human per- 
sonality is that it grows and develops in 
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much the same way that a plant or an ani- 
mal grows. A new plant sprouts from the 
planted seed by sending a root downward 
into the soil and a small shoot upward to- 
ward the light. From the upward growing 
stem, a few tiny leaves soon develop, and 
then branches with more leaves. After still 
more branches and leaves have appeared, 
the plant approaches maturity and de- 
velops blossoms. If cenditions are favor- 
able, fruits and seeds soon develop from 
the blossoms, thus completing the plant’s 
normal development and bringing it to 
full functional maturity. The sequence of 
events is the same in the development of 
every specimen of a particular species of 
plant. No plant can be made to produce 
fruits before blossoms, to develop blossoms 
before leaves and branches, or to grow 
leaves before it has a stem. Each bit of 
growth in the plant is a continuation of 
its own previous growth. In a similar way, 
each human personality grows and de- 
velops, bit by bit, in a sequential order 
from infancy toward functional maturity. 

The total personality of an individual 
at any given moment includes the results 
of his previous growth in an almost infi- 
nite number of different lines of develop- 
ment. Growth along any one of these lines 
tends to affect the potentialities for further 
growth of the individual in other lines, 
just as growth in the main stem of a plant 
makes possible further development of its 
higher branches and leaves. Growth of the 
higher branches and leaves of the plant 
enable it, in turn, to make fuller use of 
the available sunshine and air, thus pro- 
viding the requirements for further de- 
velopments in the roots, stem, and spe- 
cialized organs of the plant. Development 
of a child’s speaking vocabulary adds not 
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only to his power to express his ideas, feel- 
ings, and desires, but also to his under- 
standing of the world in which he lives, 
and to his capacities to influence the think- 
ing and actions of other persons. One’s 
total personality develops through his 
growth in specific lines of development. 


Development of Personality Differences 

The ultimate limits of an individual’s 
development along any specific line are 
probably fixed by potentialities inherited 
from his immediate and remote ancestors. 
The extent to which an individual will ac- 
tually approach his ultimate possibilities 
of development in a given line is con- 
trolled, however, by the opportunities for 
growth that are available to him at each 
stage of his development. A person who 
has inherited great possibilities for learn- 
ing to speak French, for example, may 
grow up in a culture in which there is little 
opportunity or need to learn that language 
and may consequently never develop any 
ability to speak French. Since children in- 
herit different ultimate capacities for de- 
velopment, different types of potential in- 
trests, and different rates of growth, they 
respond somewhat differently to exactly 
the same sequence of opportunities for 
development in any given line. Regardless 
of similarities that may appear in the per- 
sonalities of infants, the longer they live 
and grow, the greater the differences a- 
mong them in all the various lines of their 
development. 


Language Growth and Personality 
The early stages of growth in ability 
to communicate through use of the voice 
illustrate some of the characteristics of the 
growth process. When a new-born baby 
cries, no one can be very certain what the 
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cries mean or that they even have any 
meaning. After a few weeks or months, 
however, most mothers think they can tell 
by the way he cries whether the baby is 
hungry, in pain, or merely sleepy. At some 
point during the first year many children 
seem to acquire a vague consciousness that 
a certain type of cry brings them prompt 
attention. As soon as a child begins to use 
a particular cry to secure attention, he has 
begun to develop the ability to communi- 
cate by the use of his voice. Later in this 
same line of development the different 
cries become different non-crying sounds 
which the mother can interpret as mean- 
ing “hungry” or “sleepy.” 

If the mother were the only person in 
the baby’s environment, and if she always 
understood and provided for his needs im- 
mediately and without comment when he 
uttered his special sound for a “drink,” 
there would probably be little change in 
the child’s call for many weeks. Other 
persons will not always recognize the 
“drink” sound promptly, however, and 
will often fail to supply the child with the 
water for which he is trying to ask. Fur- 
thermore, when his mother hears his im- 
perfectly spoken request, she is likely to 
say, ‘Oh! You want a drink, do you?” Re- 
peated association in his mind of his utter- 
ance of his own call with his mother’s re- 
sponse “want a drink,” and with the 
prompt provision of the desired liquid, 
will usually lead the child to try to use his 
mother’s term, “drink,” which has the ad- 
vantage of being understood by more peo- 
ple and of securing more consistent results 
than his own term. 


The amount of growth that occurs a- 
long any line in connection with any 
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single experience is limited. The first time 
a child hears a particular word used, its 
meaning may be quite unknown to him. 
Unless the statement in which the word 
was used is felt by the child to be import- 
ant, he is not likely to make any great ef- 
fort to find out what the new word means. 
The second time the word is heard, there 
may be in the context some clue as to its 
meaning, and the child may develop a 
vague idea that will serve him well en- 
ough for the moment. Each time the word 
is heard or read in a different context, 
however, the child’s understanding of its 
meaning is likely to develop just enough to 
satisfy the practical needs of the current 
situation. Even if the word should be met 
in such an unusual context that the child 
turns to a dictionary for an explantion of 
its meaning, he will usually read and re- 
member only that one of the printed defi- 
nitions which explains the word as used in 
the particular context which led him to 
use the dictionary. In linguistic lines of 
development, as in others, one does not 
usually grow through an experience much 
further than is necessary to serve the im- 
mediate needs of that experience. 
Discovering the Child’s Level 
The teacher who desires to be efficient 
in leading a child to grow along any line 
must know exactly how far the child has 
already grown along that line. Just be- 
cause a child has been classified by some- 
one as “in the third grade” does not guar- 
antee anything about his level of develop- 
ment in any specific lines. Some of a third- 
grade pupil’s reading abilities may have 
developed to typical third-grade levels, 
while others may be only at second or first- 
grade levels. One of the most useless 
things a teacher can do is to try to develop 
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a child’s efficiency in reading third-grade 
materials when he has not yet developed 
ability to read first-grade sentences. Ef- 
forts of this type are not only useless, but 
they may play havoc with the child’s whole 
personality. The futility and frustration of 
trying to comply with a teacher’s instruc- 
tions when the thing being required can- 
not possibly be done by the pupil create a 
great amount of unhappiness and_ bad 
mental health. 


If a gardener should attempt to stimu- 
late a young tree to grow from five to six 
feet in height before it had ever grown 
more than two feet above the soil, every- 
one would recognize that the gardener 
was probably crazy. The teacher, however, 
who tries to make a pupil’s spelling ability 
grow from fifth to sixth grade level be- 
fore it has ever reached the second grade 
level, may actually be spoken of by his 
colleagues as having “high standards” 
even though by his efforts he may be 
driving the pupil crazy. Almost any pupil 
in such a situation would develop a strong 
dislike for that teacher, and perhaps for 
the spelling class as well. Many pupils 
would grow in such situations to hate 
not only the teacher and his subject, 
but also the school, the laws which 
require him to attend school, and the 
truant officers and policemen who en- 
force those laws. -Teachers who determine 
what language skills they should teach by 
examining a printed curriculum rather 
than by studying the present develop- 
mental levels of their individual pupils 
are not only wasting time and effort, but 
they are also contributing in many cases to 
the development of anti-social person- 
alities. 


Ends and Means 

The various skills, understandings, and 
appreciations that are included under the 
general heading of English in schools and 
colleges should be recognized by teachers 
as lines of development that are desirable 
as “means,” rather than as ends in them- 
selves, and they should be taught as means 
for attaining desired ends. The ends to be 
gained through the development of abili- 
ties in English are multitudinous in num- 
ber, and diverse in character. Listening and 
reading are the chief avenues through 
which an individual acquires information 
and understanding in every area of knowl- 
edge. Speaking and writing are the chief 
means by which an individual makes 
known to others his own ideas, concepts, 
desires, and feelings. There can be no 
doubt of the importance of developing the 
language arts as tools for use in the serious 
business of living efficiently, but they 
should also be recognized and developed 
as tools for living happily. The beauty, the 
thrills, and the fun of daily living can be 
felt more keenly and shared more widely 
by one who has developed further in his 
use of the language arts. Whether one’s 
purpose is seriously practical or merely to 
be pleasantly amused, mature abilities in 
English are potentially powerful aids in 
its accomplishment. When developed as 
means for enriching life and making it 
more effective and satisfying, the language 
arts make tremendous contributions to the 
development of mature human personali- 
ties. 


One of the unfortunate errors some- 
times made by teachers is to try to sub- 
stitute their personal relationships with 
pupils for the normal motivations of life. 
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Instead of urging a pupil to develop the 
correct pronunciation of a particular word 
in order that he may be able to avoid mis- 
pronouncing it in some important later 
situation, for example, a teacher may ap- 
peal to him to learn to pronounce it in a 
certain way in order to please her. If the 
child really wants to please the teacher, 
the desired development may occur. Oc- 
casionally, however, a child’s subconscious 
desire to annoy the teacher may be so 
strong that any suggestion by her may 
stimulate the child to do just the opposite 
thing. Approval expressed by a teacher 
who is already disliked by a pupil may 
actually increase that dislike and develop 
still further the child’s negativistic person- 
ality. No teacher should appeal to a child’s 
personal loyalty to her without being 
certain that it really exists in positive form. 
Even then it is far more wholesome to use 
more impersonal forms of motivation. 


Individualization Vs. Regimentation 
The real curriculum in English is not 

a uniform program of experiences through 
which every child can proceed at the same 
rate as other children. In every line of de- 
velopment, including those in the English 
field, each child grows at his own rate and 
from the particular point to which his 
previous growth has already brought him. 
An entire class may be involved in a 
“recitation” in English, or in an interest- 
ing social activity in which language is an 
important means of achieving desired 
outcomes, but the growth in any line of 
development will be an individual matter 
in each child and will be from the point 
where he actually is rather than from the 
point where the class is supposed to be. A 
series of lessons in a textbook, or a series 


of suggested activities in a printed course 
of study may be helpful to a teacher in 
planning a program for a class in English, 
but the particular sequence of experiences 
that develop the individual child’s capa- 
cities in the language arts is unique with 
him. No other child follows exactly that 
same sequence. 


The fact that each pupil develops 
through his own individual curriculum or 
sequence of experiences does not eliminate 
the usefulness of well-organized curricular 
materials for the guidance of pupils and 
teachers. It is helpful to most teachers to 
be able to read descriptions of group ac- 
tivities which other teachers have used 
successfully, together with their evalua- 
tions of the growth that resulted along 
various lines in the different pupils who 
were involved in specific ways in each 
activity. It is also helpful to have careful 
reports on the order in which pupils have 
begun their development along various 
lines under different kinds of stimulation 
and encouragement. Descriptive reports 
on the cumulative growth of an individual 
along a specific line as the result of clearly 
described sequences of experiences are al- 
ways suggestive and helpful to alert teach- 
ers. Any materials that may help teachers 
to organize with their children activities 
in which each child will be challenged to 
growth at his own level in important lines 
of development are useful to those who 
read them with their own pupils in mind. 


Implications for the English Curriculum 

If the Commission on the English 
Curriculum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English had been supplied 
with sufficient funds, time, and research 
ability to be able to discover exactly when 
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and how the development of each skill and 
concept could be most effectively initiated 
with the average student, just what experi- 
ences have been found most productive of 
maximum growth along each line at each 
stage of development, and precisely how 
each experience should be organized and 
guided in order to be most productive of 
growth, the publication of its report would 
undoubtedly be acclaimed as a scholarly 
achievement. It would nevertheless be a 
dangerous document in the hands of an 
English teacher who did not understand 
that each child develops at his own rate, 
from his own previous growth as a start- 
ing point, and under the guidance of his 
own interests and purposes. Not only are 
all children different, but the homes and 
communities in which they live and grow 
are different. No syllabus or curriculum 
can ever be developed and published that 
will be an exact blue-print for the growth 
of any child in any community. A compe- 
tent teacher is always necessary,—one who 
understands the individual child and his 
culture, one who stimulates and guides the 
child’s experiences and helps him to inter- 
pret them correctly, and one who uses cur- 
ricular materials discriminatingly in plan- 


“Our present day knowledge of the child’s 
mind is comparable to a fifteenth-century map 
of the world—a mixture of truth and error, 
with the heads of strange sea monsters omi- 
nously rising out of the dark depths of un- 
charted seas. Vast areas remain to be ex- 
plored. There are scattered islands of solid 


ning for the development of each individ- 
ual pupil’s total personality. 


Those who expected the Commission 
to make authoritative pronouncements as 
to the exact age at which children should 
begin to learn specific language items, or 
as to the precise stage of development in 
specific lines that teachers should accept 
as bases for the promotion of pupils from 
one grade to another, are going to be 
greatly disappointed. The curriculum in 
English is not a wall to be built by the 
teacher of stones and mortar, one layer of 
uniform height and thickness to be laid 
each year the child attends school. The cur- 
riculum is rather a life to be lived and en- 
joyed, a personality to be developed 
through living—from its self-centered in- 
fancy to its socially responsible, creative, 
functional maturity. If the final reports by 
the Commission help a few English teach- 
ers to understand more fully and to dis- 
charge more effectively their unique re- 
sponsibilities for stimulating, encouraging, 
and guiding the development of such 
personalities in individual young people, 
we shall be happy. We hope that our ef- 
forts will not prove to have been totally 
ineffective. 


dependable fact, uncoordinated with unknown 
continents. Under the mounting influence of 
biologic rationalism, however, the unfinished 
map of the child’s world is taking on more 
accuracy and design.” 
—Arnold M. Gesell, 
Yale University. 
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The Psychology of Meanings of Words 

Educators are constantly seeking more prac- 
tical and efficient methods of teaching children. 
Naturally and inevitably, primary and basic 
emphasis has to be laid upon words, the largest 
group of instruments for communicating 
knowledge. To begin with, in the learning pro- 
cess there are objects with spoken names known 
to a child. But these objects are likewise repre- 
sented by signs, all appearing to have hidden 
meanings. These are words. 


Meanings are not printed; they are in peo- 
ple’s minds. A word or a picture is only a mark 
on paper. Two things marks cannot do—they 
cannot make sounds and they cannot impart 
meanings alone. Whenever we write, we impart 
meanings; whenever we read, we should ob- 
tain the meanings imparted by the writer. The 
“psychological validity” in readings, using a 
term originally suggested by Rinsland*, hinges 
upon understanding—an “apperceptive basis,” 
to borrow an old term, or “perception,” to 
use a new term by modern psychologists. Mean- 
ing is a mental function and operation. 


Words and their meanings are vitally im- 
portant; above all, their meanings. For here 
complex and intricate factors immediately enter 
in. Simple words, fast and get, for example, have 
so many different meanings—often ranging up 
to fifty or more—that one is appalled by the 
immensity of the problem. For instance, these 
two words vary not only as they are used by 
distinct individuals in various professions and 
walks of life, but also by these same persons 
‘University of Oklahoma. Delivered at the 
American Educational Research Association, 
March 1, 1950, Atlantic City meeting. 

“Henry D. Rinsland, Constructing Tests and 


Grading in Elementary and High School Sub- 
jects (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937), p. 290. 


Word Meanings in Children s Writings 


HENRY D. RINSLAND* 
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upon different occasions. The meanings fre- 
quently vary in a single conversation. Likewise, 
the meanings differ according to the age levels 
of the different persons. That is, a child in the 
first grade uses not only fewer words than a 
child in the third grade or an adult, but he 
also attaches fewer meanings to the words he 
does use and with simpler abstractions. This 
fact must be ever present before the mind of 
the educator as he goes about the problem of 
determining better methods in children’s edu- 
cation and especially writing for children. 


Children, on entering grade one, have come 
to know the oral or spoken form of the names 
of various objects. The teacher’s beginning 
task is, chiefly, to train the child to recognize 
and use word symbols, and this primarily 
through visual signs. A sign, incidentally, be- 
comes a symbol only when it refers to some- 
thing, and that something is mot the symbol. 
Instruction, therefore, starts with the words 
known to the children; and education at each 
level depends on the teacher’s using words that 
lie within the child’s experience, or that are 
closely related to it. 


Studies in Meanings 

This concept is in harmony with the posi- 
tion of Count Alfred Korzybski in his famous 
book, Science and Sanity. This, also, is the in- 
terpretation given by Edward L. Thorndike 
in his very famous “Psychology of Semantics.”* 
Of course, the Thorndike-Lorge Semantic Count 
is a study of the frequencies of meanings in the 
writing of adults, principally from the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, the Literary Digest, novels, 
and textbooks written by adults. These mean- 
ings are not those known by children in the 


°From The American Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. 59, No. 4, (October 1946), pp. 613-632. 
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elementary school. Neither is this study avail- 
able in convenient form because the study has 
only been reproduced by ditto. Rinsland* has 
shown that there is a great disagreement be- 
tween the frequencies of the use of words by 
adults and the frequencies of the use of words 
by children. It would be equally or more dan- 
gerous to translate meanings from the sentences 
of adult writings to the reading material of 
children in the elementary schools. 


In the following paragraph taken from 
Rinsland’s*® published vocabulary study, a clear 
statement is made about the difference between 
the word count and the proposed meaning 
count which he had already started in 1938: 


The Need and Beginning of a 
Semantic Study 
The writer fully realizes the contribu- 
tion of the science of semantics to the 
writing of textbooks and the importance 
of this concept to any vocabulary study. 
Before the actual count of words in the 
present study had progressed very far, it 
was Clear that some differences as to mean- 
ings of the same word forms (spellings) 
should be made. The problem of the extent 
of such an investigation was studied and 
the cost involved carefully estimated. It 
was decided to complete the count of six 
million words and then start the count of 
meanings. A very comprehensive begin- 
ning has been made in counting every 
separate meaning of the words used in the 
original materials. A fair sampling has al- 
ready been accomplished for Grades I to 
VI. 
This statement has been overlooked by at least 


one reviewer® of the published study. 


Uses of Studies of Meanings 

The first use of the immense tabulation of 
word meanings by children was applied by 
‘Henry D. Rinsland, A Basic Vocabulary of 
Elementary School Children, (The Macmillan 
Company, 1945). 
*ibid., p. 21. 
°Paul Witty, Journal of Educational Psychology, 
January, 1946 (Book Review). 











Gates, Rinsland, Sartorius, and Peardon in the 
Dictionary Division of their series of spellers: 
The Pupil’s Own Vocabulary Speller, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. All meanings are those 
occurring in children’s writings; all illustrations 
are those used by children themselves. The use 
of these meanings and sentences guarantees an 
understanding by children in the respective 
grades. 


One reason elementary teachers have less 
difficulty now than several years ago is be- 
cause of the increasing practice of writers to 
adapt their writings to children’s intelligence, 
growth, and understanding in the light of re- 
search. Writers and publishers have also real- 
ized that, at present, the nearest approach to a 
knowledge of children’s understandings of 
word meanings is through the judgment of 
those who have had broad and intensive ex- 
perience with children—the elementary teach- 
ers. However, we not only need the observation 
of teachers who become writers to decide what 
words, phrases, and concepts children can 
understand at respective levels, but we need 
an actual count of the meanings that we know 
large numbers of children use in each grade. 
While several teachers’ observations of the use 
of words for even one hundred or so children 
are usually superior to the observatious of a 
single literary genius, they do not begin to com- 
pare with an actual count of the writings of 
thousands of children, because this really is a 
pooling of observations in which there are com- 
paratively no errors except those in sampling. 
Since books are written not for a small group of 
children but for the children of the United 
States, the concept of a vocabulary or meaning 
count of children of the United States is vitally 
important. This implies “a monumental pro- 
ject.”’ Certainly sampling has to be done on a 
much richer, more elaborate, and more expen- 
sive scale than even the Gallup or Roper polls, 
because we know we are dealing with a vo- 


"Time, “Long Count,” March 5, 1945, p. 70. 
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cabulary of over 25,000 words for over 23 
million pupils. 

When such findings are incorporated into 
textbooks, many of the observed and stated 
difficulties for the elementary teachers will dis- 
appear. Children will understand what they 
read, and their growth in reading, arithmetic, 
a democratic understanding of life, the meaning 
of character, and concepts of good citizenship 
will be clearer and better learned than by the 
present hodge-podge of assumed vocabularies 
with meanings often too abstract to children. 
Many of the causes of poor reading calling for 
so much diagnosis with its expensive instru- 
ments and remedial treatment procedures will 
not be necessary. Writers of children’s literature 
and children’s books are not only adults but 
usually adults talented in words and word 
usages. It is perfectly natural that they will 
overload their writings for children. This is 
exactly what has been found in the study by 
Thorndike* in counting the words in books 
written for children by adults without any 
exact knowledge of the words and meanings 
that children can understand. 


The implications of reading in education 
for the 3 R's and our modern concept of living 
in a democracy require no elaboration here. 
They are realized by everybody in education 
and almost everybody out of education. No 
single handicap in high school or college edu- 
cation is so serious as difficulty in reading, 
and no other foundation stone of previous 
learning is more easily recognized by higher 
educators than this one. When we realize that 
Thorndike®, as early as 1917, was right in his 
‘Edward L. Thorndike, “The Vocabulary of 
Books for Children in Grades 3 to 8”. Teach- 
ers College Record, Vol. 38: Part I, pp. 196- 
205 (December, 1936); Part II, pp. 316-23 
(January, 1937); Part III, pp. 416-29 (Feb- 
ruary, 1937). 

"E. L. Thorndike, “Reading as Reasoning”, 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Volume 8 
(1917), pp. 323-332. 
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research which revealed that reading is reason- 
ing, we know that reasoning in a modern com- 
plex society, with its taxes and its tariffs, its 
ideologies and controls, cannot go on in the 
mind of the future citizen unless he can under- 
stand what he reads. 


The Technique of the Study 

This brings one to the core of the prob- 
lem involved in this investigation of word 
meanings in children’s vocabularies. Webster’s 
(1940) New International Dictionary’® of the 
English Language contains, for example, ap- 
proximately 600,000 entries, consisting of 
words with their definitions and meanings. 
Many of the terms have from two to fifty or 
more separate and distinct meanings. How, 
then, can the educator, the elementary teacher, 
the writer of children’s textbooks, the compiler 
of children’s dictionaries, the builder of educa- 
tional and psychological tests know how to 
select words and meanings from this huge re- 
servoir of symbols that are likely to be those 
that come within the experience and knowledge 
and intelligence of the average child or most 
children in any specific grade? 


The count of meanings of children’s words 
which was started in 1938 used the same sources 
as those listed in the published vocabulary 
study of 1945. Table I shows the quantity and 
kinds of materials where every running word 
was actually counted with all of its meanings 
and parts of speech as recorded in the Webster 
(1940) New International Dictionary, Second 
Edition, Unabridged. At that time we were in- 
terested in the function of the word in a sen- 
tence and found the most convenient classifica- 
tion given by Aiken’’ where the functions are 
classified as (a) absolute (interjection or ex- 
pletive); (b) subject; (c) complement (pre- 
‘Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, Unabridged (G. & C. Merriam 
Company, 1940). 

‘Janet R. Aiken, New Plan of Grammar 
(Henry Holt & Co., 1933). 
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TABLE I 
QUANTITY AND TYPES OF MATERIALS FOR EACH GRADE 


Type of Material 





Personal Letters 
Expositional Compositions 
Original Stories 

Poems 

Examination Papers 
Verbatim Conversation 
Projects reais 
Others 123 


Total 2,469 5,321 


1,445 
2,692 
266 
10 


dicate adjective, predicate noun or object); 
(e) adverb; (f) verbid; (g) 
(complete); (h) verb (auxiliary); (i) 
(j) conjunction or connective. 


(d) adjective; 
verb 
preposition; 


The technique utilized in this study was to 
make a count of meanings in the contextual 
settings written by children. Multi-ordinal 
terms have only definite meanings in a given 
context. It is true that differences in shades of 
meaning may become quite subjective and 
arbitrary decisions must be made; it is also true 
that there are many meanings used by children 
which are not in dictionaries, and these must 
be either counted as illiterate or original con- 
tributions. There could be arguments about the 
by the semanticists 
These were usually 
It is hoped that at 


decisions finally made 
working on this problem. 
solved by pooled opinion. 
some later date some of the original and unique 
statements of children may be published separ- 
ately. But all decisions are valid enough for use 
as guides in writing. 


An illustration of the value of the simple 
counting technique involved may be shown 
by the analysis of the word “back.” An inspec- 
tion of the 1940 Webster Dictionary mentioned 
shows approximately 90 meanings for this 
word. Moreover, as a word form or ortho- 
graphic unit, it is one very frequently used in 
English. This is also true among children. Ac- 


781 


: Gade 7 .. 
| 31 


5,321 


IV V 
732 
2,418 
1,713 
206 
64 


VI 
586 
2,681 
1,291 
185 
71 


I 
1,239 
2,227 
2,800 

269 


26 


5,104 
11,639 
12,428 

1,462 

176 
633 
38 
476 
41. 856 


~ 1,686 
2,469 
2,698 


414 
- 
34 
4865 _ 


13 
60 
5,206 


78 
6.639 
cording to our records in Grade VI in the count 
of 357,166 running words, there are 16,270 
Back” has 20 different mean- 
occurred in 699 
meanings 


different words. ‘ 


ings, which sentences or 


phrases. Twenty children’s out of 


90 adult meanings indicate that children in 
Grade VI have mot reached the adult level. But 
without the known facts, who can wisely guess 
these 20-meanings that we know children un- 
derstand? 
Statistics of Findings 

Table II gives the data of all words counted 
under the respective classifications or functions 
and the percentage of words under each classifi- 
cation with the total number of running words, 
the total number of different words we call, for 
and the total num- 


convenience, “polysemes,” 


ber of usages which we call “nonosemes’— 
the former implies one symbol with many 
meanings (which come out of a context), and 
the latter implies one meaning. The total num- 
ber of running words counted in the first six 
grades is 1,672,316. A part of our present 
operation following World War II, when this 
project was resumed, is the identification of the 
parts of speech of each one of these meanings 
with the code number as given by the Webster 


Dictionary already mentioned. 


In a large undertaking of this type, work 
was accomplished somewhat on the assembly 
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How the Curriculum May Contribute to 
Understanding 


RUTH G. STRICKLAND’ 


- 


Introduction 

The success or failure of education in any 
society is not so much a matter of methods and 
materials as it is a matter of the accord or lack 
of accord between the educational experiences 
of children and the requirements of adult life 
in that society. A recognized need in our cul- 
ture is for more men and women who are psy- 
chologically and mentally mature in their ap- 
proach to life. The contentment with immature 
behavior, lack of depth of understanding and 
knowledge, and the frequent inability to act 
as an adult in our competitive society— these 
are not difficult to understand when one con- 
siders the right-about-face expected of individ- 
uals passing from many of our schools into 
adult life. In these schools obedience, submis- 
siveness, and dependence have been considered 
almost the only virtues while in life outside 
the school initiative, self-reliance, and the au- 
thority of experience as well as knowledge are 
the keys to success and to the respect of one’s 
fellows. The failures in our educational system 
are not all problems of children’s ability and 
teachers’ skill; they are the direct result of the 
contrary virtues we assign to childhood and 
maturity. Ruth Benedict, as the result of her 
study of anthropology, marvelled that the “mar- 
gin of safety” is as great as it is, and that enter- 
prise and self-reliance are not killed for more of 
our children. (1). 


Maturity — How Achieved 
The matter of mental and psychological 
maturity is of increasing concern to thoughtful 
people in our society. Many adults show evi- 
dences of arrested development which might 
have been prevented had childhood experiences 
been more wholesomely guided and had the 
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process of maturing been made more challeng- 
ing and satisfying. 

Overstreet characterizes a mature person 
not as one who has come to a certain level of 
achievement and stopped there, but rather as a 
maturing person—one whose linkages with life 
are constantly becoming stronger and richer 
(22). A mature person is not one who knows 
a large number of facts but one who is growing 
continuously in knowledge and in wise use of 
it. A mature person operates well in his im- 
mediate human environment and is constantly 
reaching out for new contacts and new bases 
for human fellowship beyond his immediate 
sphere. 

Building linkages with life is the prime pur- 
pose of the school. Children must grow from 
ignorance toward knowledge, from irresponsi- 
bility to responsibility, from verbal isolation 
into communication, from egocentricity to gen- 
uine social concern, and from ability to see 
only particulars to ability to see wholes, to 
sense relationships, to gain perspective—in 
short, as Overstreet says, to learn the way of 
the. philosophic mind. Since schools are places 
for growing, it is imperative that the adults 
who guide children understand how growth 
takes place and that they, themselves, be grow- 
ing. Also, if the schools are to live up to their 
obligations to help young people grow into 
mental, emotional, and social maturity, they 
must provide experiences which make such 
growth possible. 

The curriculum of a school is commonly 
considered to consist of the activities in which 
children engage and the intellectual content to 
which they react. Actually, the curriculum for 
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each child is his own experience, what takes 
place within him in the course of his participa- 
tion in activities and his reaction to ideas and 
knowledge (20). In a very real sense, experi- 
ence and learning go hand in hand and can 
scarcely be considered separately. The role of 
experience in the growth and education of chil- 
dren is still imperfectly understood by many 
teachers, administrators, and parents, which 
accounts to a large extent for the great con- 
fusion that exists with regard to curriculum and 
methods of teaching. 


If children are to develop active, inquiring 
minds they cannot be schooled solely in accep- 
ting and reproducing what is ladled out to 
them. If education is to concern itself with 
building minds, children must be confronted 
with problems to be solved, given encourage- 
ment in recognizing available resources and 
using them in gathering relevant evidence, 
guided in weighing evidence and arriving at 
conclusions, and in testing their conclusions. 
They must have many opportunities to utilize 
their growing skills, knowledge, and insights 
in digging into real problems and perservering 
until they have reached satisfactory conclusions, 
that are commensurate with their abilities and 
maturity. 

The heavy emphasis upon assigned lessons 
and textbook teaching which is still found in 
many schools deprives children of opportunity 
to develop maturity because their experience is 
restricted and academic and because the limits 
within which thinking and learning must take 
place are fixed by the material assigned. When 
thinking is held within prescribed limits, 
children are not exposed to materials which 
might arouse their curiosity or cause them to 
doubt and therefore to think beyond what is 
prescribed. 

Aspects of Verbalism 

The “verbalism” in the schools that is so 
much deplored by thoughtful people, parents as 
well as teachers, is a meaningless use of words 
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—an overuse of words that lack depth or sig- 
nificance in the mind of the user. Such verbal 
teaching restricts children’s thinking and forces 
them to accept what is offered with little or no 
opportunity for any type of expression other 
than passing back to the teacher in oral or 
written form the material of the assignment. 
This has resulted in mental habits and attitudes 
that overrate and overuse the filing and storage 
function of the mind, memory, while making 
little use of the thinking and reasoning func- 


tions. 


It is the mental habits fostered by verbalism 
that cause concern, such habits as: shallowness 
of thinking, satisfaction with only partial 
knowledge, willingness to use words without 
clear concept of meaning, willingness to gen- 
eralize on inadequate data, and willingness to 
accept what is offered without critical thinking 
or evaluation which, of course, means suscepti- 
bility to propaganda and mass emotion. All of 
these are marks of immaturity. Children grow 
into maturity only in situations which challenge 
them to use their mental power to its fullest 
extent and through that use to stretch and ex- 
pand their power for even greater use. Growth 
toward maturity can come only in situations 
where there is satisfaction and profit in personal 
effort and delving, and there must be satisfac- 
tions both in the process and in its outcome. 
Children develop a creative attitude toward 
life through opportunities to test their powers, 
to try themselves out in many ways and in so 
doing achieve a sense of personal worth and 
respect for the worth of their own ideas and the 
possibilities encompassed by their powers. 


Theory of Activity 

Dissatisfaction with passive acceptance as 
the sole method of learning in the school was 
first expressed by John Dewey at about the 
turn of the century. The philosophy of Dewey 
has had a profound effect upon American 
educators. As McGaughy has indicated, Dewey’s 
“theories were so devastatingly convincing that 
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many began to question seriously for the first 
time most of our standard practice in the field 
of school administration and curriculum.” The 
fact that Dewey’s philosophy did not square 
with earlier theories of psychology caused dif- 
ficulties in application of the new philosophy 
but did not deter those who believed in his 
philosophy of society and of education. 


The introduction and rapid acceptance of 
organismic psychology has given tremendous 
impetus to the activity movement. “Since the 
introduction of the theory of organismic psy- 
chology into the United States, its acceptance 
has been rapid, partly because it is consistent 
with the Dewey philosophy of education, but 
mostly because it fits in perfectly with the ob- 
served facts noted in the school, in the home, 
or on the street as to how children really do 
learn” (15, p. 189). 


The 1930's produced a quantity of literature 
on the activity movement. An article in the 
Thirty-Third Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education presents a definition 
of the term “activity” based on a variety of 


authoritative evidence (13, p. 63). 


The term “activity” as the unit con- 
ception of the activity program seems best 
understood as a unitary sample of actual 
child living as nearly complete and natural 
as school conditions will permit. 

In keeping with this conception of 
“activity”, the educative process takes on 
ippropriate meaning. Study and learning 
become natural and inherent within the life 
process: study as the effort of intelligence 
to deal accurately with the situation at 
hand; learnimg as summing up the varied 
internal effects upon the child of the ex- 
periences as such—intellectual, emotional, 
physical, all inherently interrelated. 

Living is by its very nature activity. 
Though activity is characteristic of all ages of 
people, children are so overtly, obviously active 
that it is impossible to think of them otherwise. 
They learn through contact and interaction, 


just as man has learned all down the centuries. 


Through interaction with the people, things, 
and events which they encounter in their en- 
vironment they acquire meanings, symbols, 
skills, attitudes, values, and standards and pat- 
terns of response—in short, their linkages with 
life. The more vivid and vital the experience 
and interaction, the deeper is the understanding 
and the stronger the link that ties them to life. 
If the curriculum of the school is to enable the 
child to build the linkages he needs in order to 
attain maturity, then it must afford opportuni- 
ties for the types of interaction that are essential 
to the building of those linkages. 


Interaction—Language 
— Understanding 

Interaction with people results in many 
types of learning. Interest in people and their 
actions provides the essential motivation for 
developing the communication skills. Mo little 
child would learn to talk unless there were 
some one to talk to and some personal value in 
talking. Oral communication skills are in an 
immature stage when the child enters school 
and need a great deal of highly motivated prac- 
tice for improvement and also training for 
specific functions such as discussion, sharing, 
planning and the many other purposes for 
which adults use oral communication. Yet the 
traditional school sets up the worst possible 
conditions for such development in its rows 
of screwed-down seats which make of each a 
little island of isolation. Adults communicate 
best in informal, face-to-face situations yet 
children are so placed that when they com- 
municate at all they must communicate with 
the teacher over the backs of many heads. 
Other children listen in on this teacher-pupil 
communication but real interaction is rendered 
impossible both by the physical arrangement 
and by the required pattern of teacher-pupil 
relationship. An informal, flexible group ar- 
rangement results in far greater language ma- 
turity because it makes possible the sharing of 
experiences and reading, of planning, reporting, 
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discussing, and evaluating progress and achieve- 
ment and doing so through face-to-face com- 
munication. Parents and other visitors frequent- 
ly comment on the poise, confidence, and ma- 
turity of children’s use of language in a modern 
school. 


The quality of written communication in 
the school is dependent upon the experience 
background of the children and the motivation 
provided for the development of written ex- 
pression. Skills in written communication are 
more readily and more firmly learned when 
they are developed in and for real use in social 
situations and when they touch the child’s real 
interests. Schonell, in his study of English chil- 
dren who were retarded or who showed dis- 
abilities in oral and written language found that 
a meager background of experiences showed 
clearly in both quality and quantity of expres- 


(24). He became convinced that drill on 


$10n 
fundamental techniques resulted in little gain 
in expression but that efforts to enrich the 
child’s experience bore fruit in the form of 
desire for expression as well as something to 
express. He emphasized the underlying im- 
plication that “there should be more planned 
integration of English activities on the basis of 
real life experiences.” Functional values were 
to be considered at all times and more strenuous 
efforts made to blend the technical and the crea- 
tive aspects of school language work in a natural 
way, giving at least as much emphasis to the 
content of expression as to its form. 


Interaction with people results in under- 
standing people. Growth from egocentricity to 
social understanding and social concern comes 
through working, playing, talking, and thinking 
with people. The child learns how people re- 
spond under various circumstances and gradual- 
ly develops understanding which leads to sym- 
pathy and finally to empathy, that taking on 
of another’s emotional reaction and feelings so 
that one feels with him, not just for him. Em- 


pathy is the mature level of emotional response 
to the thought, concerns, and needs of others 
which is so badly needed in the present world 
of chaotic and tense human relationships. 


The Importance of First-Hand 
Experience 

Intimate contact with things and events is 
recognized as essential to the learning of the 
preschool child. He cannot construct meanings 
for words dealing with objects and their prop- 
erties without contact with those objects. 
Neither can he develop quantitative, relational, 
and qualitative concepts without a great deal 
of firsthand experience with things in many 
forms and situations. He must have active con- 
tact with activities and events and the words 
used in dealing with and describing them in 
order to construct concepts of the operation of 
such activities and events that he can carry in 
mind. The school-age child is called upon to 
develop a vast number of meaning constructs 
without direct contact with the objects and 
activities which they represent. Ritter found 
2195 technical, difficult, and unusual terms in 
an introductory book in geography which is 
commonly used in fourth grades (23). Not only 
is the number of terms amazingly large but a 
single word may be used with more than one 
meaning. Horn suggests that the first step in 
establishing more favorable learning conditions 
is to drastically decrease, at each grade level 
the number, difficulty, and remoteness of the 
problems and concepts with which children are 
required to deal. Decreasing the remoteness 
and making possible more learning through 
first-hand and concrete experience would great- 
ly decrease the difficulty of the learning require- 
ment. 


Surveys of teaching in large numbers of 
schools, both rural and urban and in all parts 
of the country, have shown that language carries 
the main, and in some instances almost the sole, 
burden of instruction. Field trips, visual and 
auditory aids and other instructional media are 
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used infrequently and then often ineffectively. 
Even where they are used extensively, the por- 
tion of the curriculum which can be learned 
through these media is relatively small. 


Watts has stated the problem clearly and 
forcefully as it relates to language and expres- 
sion: 

The facts being as they are, we may 
therefore expect normal children to acquire 
facility in dealing verbally with first-hand 
experience of the commoner phenomena 
of life. We can and should encourage 
them to write vividly and interestingly 
about what they have seen and heard so 
as to reproduce its novelty and freshness. 
...But we ought not to expect them al- 
ways to understand and use language 
which deals with experience at second- 
hand.... As Whitehead says, the success 
of language in conveying information in 
the absence of a background of direct ex- 
perience may be easily overrated. The gen- 
eral truth of Hume’s doctrine as to the 
necessity of first-hand impressions is in- 
exorable. (28, p. 26). 


In the academic textbook procedures em- 
ployed in many schools, language is made to 
substitute for experience rather than serve as a 
part of experience. A child can use language 
as a substitute for experience only where he 
can supply, out of his own past experience, 
word symbols that mean to him what the ex- 
perience itself means. If his past contains ex- 
perience similar to or having component ele- 
ments found in the new situation, he can learn 
from applying known symbols in new but 
not entirely unfamiliar situations. Language 
can serve as a substitute for experience only 
when the child can reconstruct in his mind the 
meaning and the appearance of the situation 
from elements in his possession and of which 
he is master. Through giving attention to the 
context, he can arrange and interpret the mean- 
ing elements if all are thoroughly compre- 
hended by him. Horn has called attention to 
the problems that lie in the use of symobls: 


Any symbolization, no matter how ab- 
stract, should be connected with experience 
in a gapless chain, every link of which has 
its meaning established by reference to ex- 
perience. The utilization of language in 
this dual role of substitution for concrete 
situations and for overt responses is far too 
predominant in present-day instruction in 
comparison with the utilization of lan- 
guage functioning im concrete stimulus sit- 
uations and im overt responses. As a con- 
sequence, verbalism pervades instruction 


(9, p. 386). 


Language cannot be conceived of as mirror- 
ing reality. The vagueness of many of the child’s 
responses makes clear the fact that the words 
he hears or recognizes in print do not in them- 
selves present a picture or call up a meaning in 
his mind. The child must bring meaning ¢o 
the symbols he hears or visually recognizes in 
order to construct or assemble the meaning that 
lies in the words. 


The use of words without adequate experi- 
ence sets up a vicious chain of learning prob- 
lems for the child. He is called upon to form 
ideas from the material in textbooks or from 
the words spoken by the teacher when hi: 
background does not contain the working ma- 
terial for forming these constructs. If he must 
form them from language alone, he is forever 
placed in the position of fabricating new ideas 
from the vague and inaccurate ideas he has 
previously formed, and the result is increasing- 
ly unsatisfactory. 


There are values and dangers in words 
which must be clearly recognized. Horn calls 
attention to the uses and abuses of language: 


The power of words to select, abstract, 
emphasize, generalize, or interpret from 
particular instances and to refer to things 
nonexistent or hypothetical, or to things 
which vary from a particular instance in 
one or more ways, is the source of inven- 
tion, problem solving, and artistic creative- 
ness. It is also the source of misconceptions 
and maladjustments. The benefits which it 
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gives can be obtained and its ill effects 
avoided only by a clear recognition of such 
limitations... (9, p. 389). 

Watts shows the same concern when he 
calls attention to the fact that “where textbooks, 
the natural habitat of the abstract term, abound 
most, ignorance finds it easiest to disguise her- 
self” (28, p. 28). Too many ideas remain for- 
ever “in the twilight between clear knowledge 
and blank ignorance” without ever being pulled 
out into the bright sunlight, for a good, clear 
look at them. This involves using language im 
experience rather than as a substitute for ex- 
perience. Discussions, association, visual por- 
trayal, experimentation, and dramatic or con- 
structive experience may clarify the ideas and 
provide depth of meaning for the word symbols 
in which they are carried. First-hand experience 
is the most reliable clarifier but other types of 
experience can be made to serve where it is 
unavailable. 


Studies of the Significance of Experience 

A quantity of experimentation has been 
carried on in various places throughout the 
country to study the activities that are suitable 
for children of different maturity levels and the 
learning that results from the experience of 
participating in such activities. Since the ac- 
tivity movement was first rooted in philosophi- 
cal considerations, actual quantitative research 
was slow to appear though there was a good 
deal of experimentation based on these philo- 
sophical considerations (6). The first statewide 
experimentation appeared in California and was 
reported in two volumes of guidance for teach- 
ers (3, 4). Virginia published a curriculum 
for the state based on the activity concept and 
providing for the breaking down of separate 
subject emphasis (27). Lincoln School of 
Teachers College published eight volumes of 
material, written by classroom teachers of the 
first through the seventh grades, presenting pro- 
grams of activities carried on successfully with 
children at these grade levels (14). 
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The best known and perhaps the most sig- 
nificant experiment with the activity program 
was conducted in 70 elementary schools in 
New York City for a six year period beginning 
in 1935. An advisory committee was appointed 
to study and guide curriculum development as 
well as to evaluate results. Activity education 
was defined as a “program based upon units of 
pupil activity as a substitute for and supplement 
to the traditional textbook learning” (12). 


The report of an evaluating committee 
which studied the activity and non-activity 
schools indicates slight but statistically unreli- 
able advantage for the control schools in sub- 
ject matter. The activity groups surpassed in 
such activities as leadership, experimentation, 
self-initiated enterprises, participation in dis- 
cussion and the like. They accomplished more 
in arts and crafts. They were also superior in 
intellectual operations calling for working skills, 
in explaining facts, in applying generalizations, 
in expressing beliefs, in personality, and in 
knowledge of current events (11). Morrison, 
in reporting further evaluative study, concluded 
that “the activity program may be continued 
and improved with reasonable assurance that 
children will gain as thorough a mastery of 
knowledge and skills as they would in the regu- 
lar program.” Statistically reliable differences . 
were found to favor the activity procedure in 
areas affected by the emphasis upon critical 
reading, use of elementary research techniques, 
development of civic attitudes, and understand- 
ing of social relationships (18, p. 162). The 
children were found to excel in respect for 
school authority. They liked school better, found 
it more interesting, and tended to carry more of 
its influence into their out-of-school living. 
They excelled in ability to work together co- 
operatively, in self-confidence and poise, in 
lack of subservience, and also in creative abili- 
ties, self-discipline, and scientific outlook. 


Wrightstone summarized the results of the 
experiment in three main points: (1) The ac- 
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tivity program was as effective in developing 
fundamental skills as was the older program, 
(2) The activity program was more effective 
in developing social behavior, attitudes, in- 
terests, ability to think, and ability to work on 
own initiative, and (3) The advisory commit- 
tee recommended that the program be con- 
tinued and extended to other schools (31). 


Wrightstone also, in an earlier report, com- 
pared 500 carefully matched children in the 
two types of schools, the progressive, activity 
schools and the traditional schools, and found 
that the children in the progressive schools 
were ahead in reading, spelling, language, and 
arithmetic. They also scored higher on current 
affairs, honesty, cooperation, and leadership. 
The pupils in the traditional schools knew 
more health rules but those in the progressive 


schools were stronger physically (26). 


Both the Sloan and the Kellogg foundations 
have sponsored experimentation with a func- 
tional, activity type of program for small and 
less privileged schools (6, 19). The Sloan ex- 
periments dealt with problems of food, clothing, 
and shelter and were carried on in Kentucky, 
Florida, and Vermont for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not the schools can improve 
the community. The Michigan Community 
Health Project brought about changes in the 
teaching in one-room rural schools for the same 
general purpose. Both projects indicate that 
changes take place in the school health program 
when the emphasis is shifted to concrete effort 
to improve the health of the community. Cer- 
tainly the economic welfare of the country 
should be improved through teaching the low 
income group how to meet their problems more 
adequately. In both of these experiments, it is 
made clear that the schools, through the carry- 
ing on of activities designed to do this, prove 
themselves to be powerful agencies for econom- 
ic and social improvement. 

A number of researchers have studied the 
evolving concept of the activity program. Black, 


in such a study concludes that, as compared 
with traditional schools, practices that have 
evolved indicate the advisability of providing 
many concrete experiences, more flexible 


schedule, more participation by teachers and 
pupils in selecting subject matter, and the so- 
cialization of classroom procedures (2). This 
does not mean that an unplanned curriculum is 
being advocated; that controversy appears to be 
arriving at a sensible solution. Herrick main- 
tains that every curriculum approach has to con- 
sider at some point both children and subject 
matter (8). Hand contends that the school must 
have a planned curriculum unless it is to be per- 
mitted to function as an irresponsible institu- 
tion with reference to what is to be learned 
(7). Olson offers for consideration the prin- 
ciple of self-selection as a basis for curriculum 
and method and describes the educational ap- 
plication of certain ideas current relative to the 
self-selection of food by infants (18). This 
would, as in the food selection experiments, be 
self-selection from a carefully planned and as 
sembled offerring, not free and unguided selec 


tion. 


Growth in provision of pupil activities 1s 
evident in several studies. Jensen surveyed 
available literature and analyzed data from ele- 
mentary school principals in an effort to learn 
the status and probable value of activities sup- 
plemental to the curriculum (10). She found 
that training in thrift was reported most fre- 
quently and student councils were least fre- 
quent. It is significant that the smallest and the 
largest of the schools studied provided no sup- 
plemental activities for Grades I, II, and IIL 
The greatest number of activities were reported 
by schools of middle size with enrollments of 
from 500 to 699. Only the assembly was listed 
at all frequently in Grades I to III, while safety 
patrol activities were listed most frequently in 
Grades IV to VI. Otto also found the greatest 
variety of classroom activities engaged in by 
children in the medium-sized school (21). He 
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found a large number of schools making use of 
the lunch program as a laboratory related to 
health instruction. Also, community projects 
were being used in a large number of schools. 
Otto holds that these projects reveal an encour- 
aging trend even though a majority of those 
reported were of lesser educational value. 


Approaches Toward an 
Experience Curriculum 
Growth in understanding of the value of 
activities in learning is evident in many schools 
though the extent of use of the activity prin- 
ciple varies greatly. Olson indicates five degrees 
of modification which he has noted in the pro- 
grams of schools which are gradually moving 
in this direction (17, p. 55): 


l. A definite period is set aside and the 
children are supplied with art and con- 
struction materials so that they may do 
a number of things with their hands 
which they have not done before. The 
usual classwork proceeds with only 
slight modification. 

“Activities” are employed to carry out, 
illustrate, and increase the interest of 
children in the content of a course of 
study organized in a traditional manner. 

. Activities cluster about some central 
provision such as an auditorium pro- 
gram which is made the occasion for 
the correlation and synthesis of what- 
ever is being done in the classroom. 
Classroom practices may utilize the ac- 
‘ tivity conception in varying degrees. 

. Subject matter is organized to contri- 
bute to large centers of interest or units 
of work such as “transportation,” 
“communication,” or “government.” 
These may be rather completely or- 
ganized in advance by the course of 
study or by the teacher, but they at- 
tempt to secure a larger amount of in- 
tegrated behavior on the part of the 
children. 

. The final stage is similar to the pre- 
ceding except that the children play a 
larger part in planning both what to 
do and how to do it. Under this con- 
ception the most satisfactory unit of 
work is one that grows out of the ex- 


perience of the children, develops, 
reaches a satisfying conclusion, and is 
not necessarily repeated again by other 
children. 


All aspects of school work are enriched 
when the children carry on varied and function- 
al educational activities. The type of activity 
is determined by the situation, the needs of the 
children, the matter to be experienced, the con- 
cepts to be acquired, or the facts to be learned. 
Language development is dependent upon op- 
portunities to expand the child’s vocabulary of 
words and meanings and upon opportunities 
to use language in situations which provide for 
growth. The content of the social studies is 
made to come alive for children so that they 
can construct new meanings through drawing 
upon previously acquired meanings that are 
clear, accurate, and precise. 


The child begins to learn lessons in demo- 
cracy as a way of life even in the kindergarten. 
Through helping to formulate necessary plans 
and rules for care of equipment so that all may 
share it, or for classroom behavior so that one 
child’s interests do not stand in the way of 
another child’s legitimate pursuits, children 
begin to develop concepts of government and 
the free interaction of people. A group of chil- 
dren sitting down together with their teacher to 
discuss a problem, to suggest solutions, and 
having weighed them to select one and agree 
upon it for action, have had a real experience 
in democratic government. 


Second grade children planning a garden 
may consider locations giving thought to ex- 
posure to sunlight, drainage, ease of access, size 
of space for group work and many other prob- 
lems. They may interview parents and neigh- 
bors, look up material in seed catalogues, gar- 
dening books, and science textbooks, and per- 
haps do some preliminary classroom experi- 
mentation with seed germination in various 
types of soil. One group of seven-year-olds 
went Out as soon as the weather permitted and 
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measured the selected space very carefully. They 
returned to the classroom and spent some time 
with rulers, yardsticks, and tape line figuring 
out a way to make a large map of the garden 
area on wrapping paper on the floor, learning 
terms and measurements as they worked. Hav- 
ing decided that six inches in the map could 
stand for thirty-six inches or three feet of out- 
door space, they were ready to plan where and 
how to indicate on the map the proposed 
planting. They turned to books again to help 
them decide whether rows should be planted 
lengthwise or crosswise of the space to get the 
best sunlight and finally went back to the gar- 
den at recess time to note directions with a com- 
pass and to give attention to direction of 
shadows. The children each brought ten cents 
from home to put in a garden bank for the 
purchase of seeds. This money was later re- 
stored to the bank when lettuce and radishes 
were ready for sale. The study included use of 
reference books to study insect, bird, and plant 
life as they are related to gardening, and the 
reading of many stories. Creative writing 
flourished as well as practical writing of many 
sorts. The carrying through of the study called 
for intensive application to a purpose. There 
were many problems to be solved and many 
lines of thought and activity to be followed 
through consistently because failure to do so 
would have reduced the value and interest of 
the whole enterprise. The experience included 
physical activity at many points but the intel- 
lectual activity was rich and varied. 


A fifth grade group became interested in 
studying methods of communication. They 
began with mass communication media, then 
traced communication back through the cen- 
turies to the runners of King Darius of Persia, 
Indian signal fires, African drums and 
other primitive forms. In their study, they con- 
sidered the relationship between the form of 
communication and the level of civilization it 
represented. They brought out at many points 











the relationship between the development of 
new forms of communication and the expan- 
sion of man’s intellectual horizons and his 
social contacts. When they came back through 
the centuries to modern mass communication 
it was with expanded insight into the relation- 
ship between methods of communication and 
the rest of life. There was experimentation with 
models the children constructed, dramatization 
of various forms of communication, creative 
interpretation through original stories and verse, 
and a great deal of independent reading and 
preparation of oral and written reports. A 
series of large paintings was made to depict 
the whole span of communication and served as 
a review of the total study. The children re- 
turned to books again and again to verify de- 
tails both as to the form of the communication 
instrument and the background of life against 
which to portray it. As in the case of the second 
grade gardening, there was overt, motor activity 
supplemented by audio-visual material at var- 
ious points. Techniques for the use of source 
material were given constant attention and the 
children gave careful thought to standards of 
accuracy and clarity in the presentation of ma- 
terial. The thinking involved in recognizing 
and following through sequences of relationship 
was in itself a valuable activity. 


The activities considered important in the 
modern school are by no means all connected 
with overt, physical activity. Setting up a prob- 
lem, gathering data, selecting, analyzing, weigh- 
ing, evaluating, and applying what is learned— 
these are all essential activities. Pursuing a 
line of thinking or reasoning through a prob- 
lem may call for hard thinking and a quality of 
intellectual labor never: found in an “assigned 
lesson to be studied and recited” type of situa- 
tion. Digging out material from reliable sources, 
assuming responsibility for checking accuracy, 
developing habits of independent work and 
habits of critical and constructive thinking are 
activities which have their counterpart in the 
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How THE CURRICULUM MAy CONTRIBUTE TO UNDERSTANDING 


daily life of every individual who tries to do 
his share of the work of the world. The sporadic 
outbursts of parents and teachers who fear that 
“activities,” as they conceive them, may prevent 
solid achievement along essential lines, are evi- 
dences of lack of understanding that the funda- 
mental skills are both basic to the carrying on 
of these activities and also more readily and ef- 
fectively mastered in and through these ac- 
tivities. 
In Conclusion 

The condemnation of verbalism in the 
schools grows out of the fact that it is a surface 
level of operation which deprives the child of 
opportunity to learn to do real intellectual work 
and consequently holds him at an immature 
level of operation. The inability of many col- 
lege students trained in this kind of school to do 
any really solid thinking furnishes proof that 
the problem exists. 

Building real and vital linkages with life is 
the essential task of the school. A program of 
activities which stimulates critical and construc- 
tive thinking and provides opportunity for 
wholesome action in line with the patterns 
which appear in life outside the school gives 
children the opportunity they need to expand 
and grow and to develop the maturity of out- 
look and thinking which can come only through 
vital experience. 
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Look and Listen 


Edited by RAOUL R. HAAs' 


Announcement of a new $1000 fellowship 
for the graduate study of audio-visual tech- 
niques at any college or university in the 
United States was made recently by Floyde E. 
Brooker, chairman of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films Scholarship Selection Board and 
Chief of the Visual Aids Department of the 
United States Office of Education. Money for 
the scholarship wil be provided by EB Films, 
but selection of the scholar to receive it will 
rest with the Board. 


Under the terms of the scholarship, which 
will be for the academic year 1951-52, appli- 
cants must have at least a bachelor’s degree and 
be presently engaged in the field of audio- 
visual education. All applicants must also be 
under 35 years of age prior to May 1, 1951. 
Practical experience in education, successful 
work in audio-visual instruction, and qualities 
of leadership will be considered by the Board 
in naming the winning candidate. 


In commenting on the fellowship, Brooker 
said it marked a significant broadening of the 
scope of the scholarship program. Previously, 
the Scholarship Selection Board has been con- 
cerned “with aiding the formation of a nucleus 
of teachers trained in audio-visual techniques 
and the development of effective audio-visual 
training courses. “With this new program,” he 
continued, “we begin assisting in the promotion 
of professional leadership in the field by finding 
promising young people interested in a career 
in audio-visual work.” Application forms for 
the fellowship may be obtained from Floyde 
E. Brooker, Chief, Visual Aids to Education, 
U. S$. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
ac 


In addition, nearly 100 summer tuition 
grants will be offered by EB Films in their 


4 


tQ2 


1951 scholarship program. The 26 colleges and 
universities participating in this program, 
chosen from nearly 100 institutions which ap- 
plied for grants, have outstanding audio-visual 
programs and are able to offer a wide range of 


full-time courses in audio-visual education. 


The institutions selected for the 1951 summer 
program are: 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Alabama. Boston University, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. Central State College, Edmond, 
Oklahoma. Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Colorado. Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston, Illinois. Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 
Iowa State Colege, Ames, Iowa. Missis- 
sippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mis- 
sissippi. New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. New 
Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico. New York University, New 
York City, New York. Oregon State Col- 
lese, Corvallis, Oregon. Pasadena College, 
Pasadena, California. San Diego State Col- 
lege, San Diego, California. State Teachers 
College, Clarion, Pennsylvania. State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas. University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah. Virginia State Col- 
lege, Petersburg, Virgina. Western Caro- 
lina Teachers College, Cullohwee, North 
Carolina. Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb, Illinois. Xavier University, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Students, teachers, and others interested in 
applying for the summer tuition grants should 
make their applications directly to the institu- 


‘Mr. Haas is Director, the North Side Branch, 
Chicago Teachers College. 
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tions they wish to attend. Sole jurisdiction in 
the selection of the scholars rests with the 
schools selected by the EBFilms Scholarship 
Selection Board. The only restriction on appli- 
catious is that the applicant must be interested 
in using audio-visual materials in the field of 
education. The program selected should be in 
formal education, or in an allied field such as 
religious or adult education. It is not required 
that all the work be spent in audio-visual 
courses alone. The deadline for applications 


is April 15, 1951. 


You Will Find Helpful . . . 

A selected list of audio-visual instructional 
materials—motion pictures, slides, filmstrips, 
and recordings—contained in the February, 
1951, issue of Audio-Visual Guide. This bibli- 
ography, “Audio-Visual Aids for the English 
Teacher,” is worthy of careful study. Compiled 
by Mrs. Rita J. Kenny and Edward T. Schofield, 
librarians in the Department of Libraries, Vis- 
ual Aids, and Radio of the Newark Board of 
Education, the bibliography first appeared as 
an issue of Book, Film, and Radio Guide, a 
monthly publication of that department. As 
revised by Mrs. Catherine Bordman, the list 
is NOW current. 


Annotations are presented for eight classifi- 
cations: 

English Literature, American Literature, 
Literature of Other Lands and Times, The 
Mechanics of English, Books and Libraries, 
Modern Media of Communication. Busi- 
ness English, Biography. 

Reprints of the bibliography are available at 
25c per copy from Axdio-Visual Guide, 1630 
Springfield Avenue, Maplewood, New Jersey, 
or without cost with a 2-year subscription to 
the Guide. 


@A new and completely revised edition of 
the brochure, “Current Models of Projection 
Equipment,” published by the National Audio- 


Visual Association. It contains up-to-date spec- 
ifications and prices on 186 models of pro- 
jectors manufactured by 40 companies. In- 
cluded are 39 16mm sound projectors, 15 
automatic projectors, 1 microscopic projector, 
15 opaque and combination projectors, 11 over- 
head projectors, 80 slide and filmstrip pro- 
jectors, and 25 sound slidefilm projectors. 

Copies are immediately available at $1.00 
from N. A. V. A., 845 Chicago Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


@The full color miniatures of the most 
treasured objects of art now being reproduced 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. These, 
gummed and perforated like a sheet of stamps, 
are intended to be mounted in albums which 
give succinct information about each subject 
that its historical background and artistic signi- 
ficance may be appreciated. Finally, a portfolio 
is provided in which one may collect at least 
six albums. 

The subscription price is $1.00 for each 
set of 24 miniatures with its album and there 
is no fixed term of subscription. One may 
subscribe for a few months or longer, the sub- 
scription being terminable at any time. 

The Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., is 
serving as national distributors for the Metro- 
politan. For further information write the Club 
at 345 Hudson Street, New York 14. 


@Two issues of The Saturday Review of 
Literature containing articles of particular value 
in determining sources of audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials. 

1. “Ideas on Film,” edited by Cecile Starr, 
lists 215 film libraries located in the various 
states which may be consulted for information 
regarding 16mm films for rental and sale. 
(January 27, 1951. Pp. 32a ff.) 

2. Louis Shores’ “To Be Truly Informed,” 
is a brief article suggesting a basic shelf of 
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reference books which would form an adequate 
collection for most American families. Included 
are adult and children’s encyclopaedias and 
dictionaries, references on first aid, infant care, 
the household, cookbooks, etiquette, gardens, 
atlases, yearbooks, almanacs, and newspapers 
and magazines. Reviews of recommended refer- 
ences of several types follow as well as a briefly 
annotated list of selective reference books 
published during 1950. (February 3, 1951. 
Pp. 34-40.) 


@ Two publications containing ratings by 
national organizations of all current theatrical 
motion pictures, especially if you wish to em- 
ploy current motion pictures for study or sup- 
plementary assignments through suggested at- 
tendance at the commercial theater. These are 
available without charge. 


1. “Joint Estimates of Current Motion Pic- 
tures,” is a composite report by national organ- 
izations covering all feature films and listing 
CPA-CPR ratings. Available gratis to Chil- 
dren’s Program Committees and to schools, 
libraries, colleges, churches, club groups and 
organizations. Requests should be made to 
Joint Estimates of Current Motion Pictures, 28 
West 44th Street, New York 18. 

2. “Unbiased Opinions” consists of individ- 
ual reports by national organizations and is 
available in territories covered by Fox West 
Coast Theatres. Apply to Ryllis Hemington, 
Fox West Coast Theatres, 1609 West Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Los Angeles 7. 


@The 112 page catalogue listing all of 
Columbia’s long playing releases through De- 
cember 1950. Full listings of twelve, ten, and 
seven-inch 33 1/3 rpm recordings with cor- 
responding 78 rpm album numbers are in- 
cluded. In addition, the catalogue contains a 
section titled “Building Your LP Record Li- 
brary” which offers nine suggested “Master- 
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works,” popular and general libraries of varying 
sizes. For example, a suggested collection of 
classical music, “Library A,” costing approxi- 
mately $50, inlcudes several symphonies, se- 
lections from the opera, ballet music, and con- 
temporary American works. 


Special sections throughout the catalogue 
list suggestions in specific categories such as 
modern music, opera, song collections, piano 
music, Broadway hits, children’s songs and 
stories, American folk music, great literature 
and living history, etc. Attractively illustrated 
with sketches and photographs, the catalogue 
also contains information about the various 
phonograph attachments for long playing re- 
cords available through this company. 


Available through your local record dealer 
or from Columbia Records, Inc., 1473 Barnum 
Avenue, Bridgeport 8, Connecticut. 


You Will Treasure .. . 

For your own collection, the recordings of 
The Prades Festival of 1950 which has been 
described as “the most important and moving 
music festival of our time.” The twenty-seven 
historic Prades Festival performances have been 
preserved on ten 12-inch 33 1/3 rpm record- 
ings. These were made in Prades during the 
Festival in which the renowned cellist, Pablo 
Casals, served as soloist and conductor. 


An event unique in the annals of musical 
history, the Prades Festival commemorated the 
200th anniversary of the death of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach and also marked the first public 
appearance in many years of Casals. 


For the few unforgettable weeks of the 
Festival in June, 1950, the tiny French town 
of Prades became the music capital of the 
world. To this hitherto obscure village just 
across the Pyrenees from Spain, which has been 
Casal’s home since 1938, came many of the 
world’s finest musicians to participate in the 
Festival. Among them were pianists Rudolph 
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Serkin, Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Eugene Is- 
tomin, violinists Joseph Szigeti, Issac Stern and 
Alexander Schneider, founder and organizer of 
the Festival. 


Available is almost the entire Festival pro- 
gram, including all the Brandenburg Concerti, 
much of the greatest keyboard music, the or- 
chestral suites, a number of the violin and piano 
concertos and examples of Bach’s chamber 
music. (Columbia, 12” 33 1/3 rpm, nos. 
ML 4345-54.) 


You May Wish To 
See And Hear .. . 

A new radio series, inaugurated by the suc- 
cess of the TV adaptations of Somerset Maug- 
ham's short stories, is being broadcast on Sat- 
urdays (CBS, 11:30 a.m.-12:00 Noon, EST.) 
On radio, “The Somerset Maugham Theatre” 
will feature short stories and novels adapted 
by leading radio writers. Long novels will be 
presented as two or three-part stories. Leading 
stars of Broadway and Hollywood will play 
the principal roles. 

The entirely separate video version of 
“Maugham Theatre” continues on Wednesdays 
(CBS-TV, 9:00-9:30 p.m., EST.) 


@ The set of filmstrips entitled “Our Flag.” 
Originally scheduled for release at $16.50 per 
set, Young America Fims recently announced 
that the set is now specially priced at $9.90 per 
set. According to Stuart Scheftel, president, this 
reduction in price is being made as “Young 
America’s contribution to a better America 
through better Americans, with the hope that 
by giving up our normal profit and reducing 
the price, every school and community organi- 


zation in America can have the opportunity of 
using these patriotic filmstrips.” 


First mentioned in “Look and Listen” last 
month, the series consists of three full-color 
filmstrips, each about 40 frames in length, de- 
signed for all school and community groups to 
give an appreciation and understanding of the 
history of our flag and our National Anthem, 
and to illustrate and explain some of the im- 
portant ways in which we respect and honor 
our flag. Order through Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, or your 
local dealer. 


@A new educational motion picture de- 
signed specifically to show how children can 
protect themselves in case of enemy attack with 
an atomic bomb. Entitled Atomic Alert, this 
film is now being produced by Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films as the result of many requests 
from educational leaders for a film especially 
made for school age children. In collaboration 
with the Institute for Nuclear Studies, Division 
of Physical Sciences, the University of Chicago, 
Atomic Alert will feature simplified explana- 
tions of nuclear fission by Professor Enrico 
Fermi, leader of research on the first atomic 
pile; Professor E. O. Lawrence, inventor of the 
cyclotron, a leading atomic scientist and Nobel 
prize winner; Professor Samuel K. Allison, 
director of the Institute for Nuclear studies; 
and Professor Willard F. Libby, a leading re- 
search scientist in the study of radio-active iso- 
topes. : 

For further information, write Encyclo- 


pedia Britannica Films, Inc. 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 
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The Educational Scene 


Edited by WILLIAM A. JENKINS’ 


Teachers interested in teaching a unit on 
the mass media of communication may find 
material for the unit in Where Do We Go 
from Here: The Problem of Mass Communica- 
tion in America, by Norman Woelfel, recently 
published by the Teaching Aids Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio 
State University. The pamphlet is a series of 
short commentaries on the state of American 
society and our dependence on the great net- 
work of communication. We suggest its use as 
source materials for teachers. 


Analyzing the relation of the media to the 
state of our society, Prof. Woelfel declares that 
“a democratic society cannot be built inciden- 
tally as a by-product of everybody's effort to 
make money... America’s future should repre- 
sent a real integration of the physical, cultural, 
and spiritual forces of our emerging democracy. 
It should promise and expertly plan the fur- 
ther development of American endeavors so 
may be forever 
put to rest by the new strength that a unified 


that our present vague fears... 


American democracy can generate...” 


Commenting on the mass media and placing 
part of the blame for not realizing the “Ameri- 
can ideal” on each of them, Dr. Woelfel has 
this to say, in part, about radio: “The fault lies 
equally in ourselves. We, the public, were also 
lamentably shortsighted in tossing radio into 
the business area in the first place.” And about 
television: “Television, like the press, the radio, 
and the cinema, is not available for public de- 


velopment—it awaits the enterprising business- 
man who sees in it, not its cultural potential, 
but its possibilities as an advertising and selling 
medium for consumer products.” 


Information about the availability of Where 
Do We Go From Here? is not at hand. We sug- 


gest that teachers interested in obtaining a copy 
write to the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 


x 


Here are the Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions for the month of April, 1951: 

For boys and girls 6, 7, and 8 years of 
age: Rocky Point Campers, written and illus- 
trated by Jane Rietveld. Viking, $2.00. 

For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years of 
age: High Smoke, written and illustrated by 
Audrey Chalmers. Viking, $2.50. 

For older girls, 12 to 16 years of age: 
Hoofbeats on the Trail, by Vivian Breck. 
Doubleday, $2.50. 

For older boys, 12 to 16 years of age: The 


_ Story of American Roads, by Val Hart. Wil- 


liam Sloane, $3.00. 


The Curriculum Bulletin, a project of the 
School of Education of the University of 
Oregon, is once again being published and is 
available on a subscription basis at $5 per year 
(approximately 24 issues), or individual issues 
may be purchased separately. Each issue treats 
a separate topic—units, bibliographies, study 
guides, background and resource data on newer 
methods and curriculums, proposals for new 
curriculums, etc. 


The following bulletins may be of special 
interest to English teachers: Bibliography of 
Lists of Instructional Aids to Learning, $.50; 
Education for Paradise Valley (Ideal Plan), 
$.50; The Curriculum Plan for the Utopian 
Schools, $.45; Folklore of American Literature 
(High School Unit), $.15; Oregon Literature 
(8th Grade Unit), $.20; Fads, Frills, and 
Fundamentals (Curriculum Source Materials), 


'Mr. Jenkins is Assistant in English Education 
at the University of Illinois. 
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$.35; A Bibliography of General Courses of 
Study and Guides, $.20; How Are We Doing? 
(Objective Data, Modern Data, vs. Traditional 
Schools), $.50. 

x 


The United States Government asks chil- 
dren to empty their penny banks and put the 
pennies in circulation. The Government can't 
keep up with the demand for coppers (copper 
shortage) and appeals to all penny hoarders: 
“Turn them in for silver pieces!” 


x 


Early School Leavers—A Major Educational 
Problem, by Harold J. Dillon, has recently 
been published by the National Child Labor 
Committee. According to the study, conducted 
in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Lansing, 
and Jackson county, Michigan, of the 1,700,000 
students who entered high school last fall, only 
half will remain to graduate. The survey re- 
veals the causes and warning signs of school 
leaving. 


Copies can be obtained from the committee, 

419 4th Ave., New York 16. Price $1.25 a copy. 
x 

Self-Understanding: A First Step Toward 
Understanding Children, by ‘illiam C. Men- 
ninger. Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash, Chicago 4. Price forty cents. It is im- 
portant for everyone to understand himself, 
but it is especially important for those who 
guide children. In this 48-page Better Living 
Booklet, written as much as possible in non- 
technical language and from the psychoanalytic 
viewpoint, Dr. Menninger discusses behavior 
patterns and attitudes of parents and teachers, 
and how these affect children’s development. 
Chapters include: structure and development of 
the personality, recognizing and getting help 
with emotional problems, and maintaining good 


x 


A record album about the UN will soon be 


mental health. 


ready for sale. The records employ the tech- 
niques of top-flight radio documentaries in 
telling the living story of the organization. The 
origin, scope, aims, and achievements will be 
described. Actual voices and proceedings will 
compose the bulk of the album. One profession- 
al voice will tie the fragments together. This 
is the UN, is the temporary title. Each album 
will have a teachers manual. It will be issued 
in standard or long-playing speeds and lasts 
45 minutes. Inquiries about the set can be made 
to the Education Section, UN, Lake Success, 


N. Y. 
x 

“Many a child has not mastered the reading 
technique sufficiently to be able to handle ma- 
terial suited to his age. About 15 per cent of 
our school children fall into this class, and one 
reason for this may be due to the over-crowding 
of our primary grades. Failure to acquire ade- 
quate reading techniques may cause a feeling of 
defeat and discouragement. Reading materials 
should be offered to these children at an age or 
two below their life age. Avoid books that have 
a grade or an age classification. If a simpler ver- 
sion of a story is offered, do not call it an 
easter story, or one on a /Jower level. Instead, 
say it is a faster reading story, a shorter form, 
or a modern version. Give assurance and en- 
couragement and the stimulus to ¢ry to read. 

“...Then the shy child. He may be an 
emotionally injured child. He stands alone and 
is in need of friendly understanding. Dont 
probe him with questions or demands. Above 
all, in dealing with children, remember that 
although they ‘tend to look alike from their 
socks to their haircuts, each child is a separate 
and individual person and must be treated so.’ ” 
—Hermie T. Johnson, Teacher, Hugo ( Minn. ) 
Public Schools, on WSHB Radio Program, 
“Men and Books,” 1950. 


bx 


The International Council for Exceptional 
Children will hold its convention April 18-2! 
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at the Hotel New Yorker, New York City. The 
program is intended to be of interest to persons 
who are not members of the Council but who 
have a general interest in the education of ex- 
ceptional children. Further details may be ob- 
tained from the Executive Secretary of the 
Council, Harley Z. Wooden, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


x 


An exhibition of children’s books, 1945- 
1950, sponsored by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, will be on view from March 9th 
through April 9th in the Central Children’s 
Room of the New York Public Library. 


The jurors who have made the selection 
are Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers, Superintendent 
of Work with Children, The New York Public 
Library; Margaret Evans, book designer for 
D. C. Heath and Company; James Johnson 
Sweeney, art critic and former director of the 
Museum of Modern Art; and Leonard Weis- 
gard, illustrator of children’s books. 


Duplicate exhibits will be available for dis- 
play in other parts of the country. Inquiries 
concerning the travelling show should be ad- 
dressed to the American Federation of Arts, 
Inc., 1262 New Hampshire Ave., NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

x 


How to Write Better, by Rudolf Flesch. 
Life Adjustment Series, published by Science 
Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4. Price forty cents. We found this 
valuable guide to writing well-written, informal, 
easy enjoyable reading. Writing to the student, 
the author begins on this note: 


You may think writing means just letter- 
writing, Or themes in class. But it’s more 
than that. Writing means all the paper 
that holds this country together, the stacks 
of written and printed sheets that are be- 
hind the scenes of everything. Without 
writing, we could hardly live a day. Every- 
thing would come to a standstill. Trains 


wouldn't run, business would stop—yes, 
even schools would close. Movies, too, 
would be out of business: no scripts, no 
films. 


What about radio and television? People 
don’t read so much any more, they listen 
and look, you may say. Of course they do. 
But radio and television, too, need scripts 
and prepared materials on paper—moun- 
tains of them, in fact. You can’t get away 
from it: Everything is based on piles and 
piles of writing. 

How to Write Better is not directed to the 
professional writer, for they are not the only 
people who must be able to write. Everyone, 
in school, on the job, and in the home, must 
do a certain amount of writing—memos, re- 
ports, instructions, letters themes. And it is im- 
portant to know how to write clearly and 
simply. This booklet tells how to get ideas, 
plan writing, and put thoughts on paper clearly 
and interestingly. 

x 


More news on the comic book controversy? 

An ordinance, similar to a measure already 
in force in St. Cloud, Minn., is under study 
by Minneapolis city officials to control dis- 
tribution of comic books and other publications 
which might tend to create juvenile delin- 
quency. 


The ordinance in effect in St. Cloud pro- 
vides that it will be unlawful for anyone to dis- 
tribute any kind of literature within the city 
which prominently features “an account of 
horrors, robberies, murders, arson, assault with 
caustic chemicals, assault with a deadly weapon, 
burglary, kidnapping, mayhem, rape, theft, 
voluntary manslaughter, ridicule of law en- 
forcement or parental authority; or are obscene, 
immoral, lewd.” 


The measure would also make it unlawful 
for a publication to “ridicule any person or per- 
sons by reason of race, creed, or color; or ad- 
vocates un-American or subversive activities.” 





Review and Criticism 


| The brief reviews in this issue are by Dorothy 
Hinman, Jean Gardner Smith, Hannah M. 
Lindahl, Audrey F. Carpenter, Elizabeth Guil- 
foile, Katherine E. Hodapp, Frances E. White- 
head, Frances Rees, Anne Jackson, Lillian E. 
Novotny, and Lauretta G. McCusker. Unsigned 
annotations are by the editor]. 


For the Teacher 

The Language Bar. By Victor Grove. Philoso- 
phical Library, $3.75. 

Interlingua-English. A Dictionary of the Inter- 
national Language. By Alexander Gode. 
Storm, $5.00. 

The Rise of Words and Their Meanings. By 
Samuel Reiss. Philosophical Library, $3.75. 
Although each of these scholarly works af- 

fords occasionally fascinating insights into 

language viewed in diachronic and synchronic 
perspective, as a group they are too specialized 
to be of practical help to the teacher of Eng- 
lish in American elementary schools. Victor 
Grove's thesis that “the multiple derivation of 
the English vocabulary erects a barrier more 
effective than wealth and status between the 
cultured minority and the uninstructed major- 
ity’ touches upon the problem of language 
cleavage from the aristocratic viewpoint. His 
solution, however, would seem less practical or 
realistic than the proposals of previous students 
of the problem. Study of picturesque word 
origins, units on word derivations and the like, 
while worthwhile and not unheard of in Ameri- 
can schools (some of which even have special 
courses in “generak language”) do not provide 

a broad-enough escalator for lifting the great 

masses of humanity to the level of the “cul- 

tured minority.” The examples in the book, 
however, are interesting and instructive, quite 
apart from the thesis. 


The Interlingua English Dictionary contains 
27,000 words which “make up a liberal all- 


purpose vocabulary including abundant se- 
lections from the terminologies of many special 
fields. It is the natural choice for the vocabulary 
of an international auxiliary language based on 
the common features of the languages of West- 
ern civilization.” The term Western civilization 
here means those modern cultures whose lan- 
guages have drawn heavily from the Latin and 
Greek. By the nature of its construction, In- 
terlingua seems at the first glance to be much 
easier for a highly educated Spaniard or Italian 
than for the members of any other nationality 


group. By using the endings -ar, -er, and -w, 


for example, most verbs are as much Spanish 
as Interlingua—a favor not accorded in like 
degree upon the other component languages: 
fabricar (to manufacture), disponer (to dis- 
pose), #r (to go), etc. The fact that Interlingua 
has little rooting in the Slavic and Oriental 
tongues is one of the limitations that may either 
increase of decrease depending upon the reso- 
lution of present world developments. 


The fundamental viewpoint of Samuel 
Reiss’ treatise is one of “phoneto-semantics,” 
viz, that a linkage exists between sounds of 
words and their meanings. In terms of this view 
he comes to such conclusions as the following: 
“....words arise through phonetic modifica- 
tion with associated semantic modification, the 
different meaning, however divergent, still 
possessing a conceptual element in common 

’ “it is of the colloquial, dialectal, slang, 
and ‘erroneous’ usage of, words that the fabric of 
the word stock of a language is constructed 

...” “Every common word denoting explicitly 
a striking action of some kind involves in its 
meaning the sound itself, given by the word, 
that is associated with or is ‘suggestive of’ the 
indicated action. ...” “No simple English word 
is essentially or preferentially a noun, a verb, 
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or other part of speech....” “All simple words 
are ‘striking’.” 

Walter V. Kaulfers 
University of Illinois 


The Travelogue Storybook of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Virginia Haviland. Horn Book, 
$2.25. 


In this book, the result of two years of re- 
search, the author renders a happy stewardship 
to the Children’s Librarians’ Round Table. 
Teachers, librarians, and others interested in 
the development of children’s literature will 
find this informative account about writers of 
travel books filled with nostalgic charm. 

Beginning with the Peter Parley Books of 
Samuel Griswold Goodrich and Jacob Abbott's 
“Rollo” Series, the author discusses the educa- 
tional series written by Horace Scudder, Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, Charles A. Stephens, Fred- 
erick A. Ober of the Youths Companion, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Williams Champney and her “Vassar 
Girls,” Colonel Thomas W. Knox, and the 
“Family Flight” Series written by Edward 
Everett Hale and his sister Susan. She concludes 
with a tribute to the Seven Little Sisters of Jane 
Andrews and Hans Brinker by Mary Mapes 
Dodge. A comprehensive bibliography is in- 
H. M. L. 
Hans Christian Andersen Fairy Tales. Edited by 

Svend Larsen. Translated from the original 

Danish text by R. P. Keigwin. Illustrations 

by Vilhelm Pederson. Scribner, $2.50. 

( Boxed. ) 


This pocket-size edition of the famous tales 


cluded. 


presents them in another new English transla- 
tion. The small pages and correspondingly 
small type will tend to restrict the use of the 
volume to scholars. 


The Second St. Nicholas Anthology. Edited by 
Henry Steele Commager. Illustrated. Ran- 
dom House, $5.00. 

The well-known historian, with the aid of 
his family, has collected more of the delightful 
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stories, riddles, poems, and other materials from 
the files of St. Nicholas magazine. Like its 
predecessor, it presents a remarkable gallery of 
celebrities—Mark Twain, Emily Dickinson, 
Frank R. Stockton, Louisa May Alcott, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Bret Harte and many others. 
Cover design and illustrations add to the ap- 
peal. 
For Early Adolescents 

Bob Clifton, Jungle Traveler. By Dick Hogue. 

Holt, $2.50. 

Coming face-to-face with the savage black- 
maned lion and his hunting pack was only the 
beginning to the adventures Bob Clifton was 
to experience in the first days after his arrival 
from America to his father’s coffee plantation 
in Africa. A journey up the crocodile-infested 
river to locate his father’s wrecked plane, a 
trek through the jungle to be caught in a 
leopard trap, a trip to the village to rescue his 
father and friends from the savage witch doctors 
are some of the dangerous situations Bob was 
confronted with in Bob Clifton, Jungle 
Traveler, by Dick Hogue. 

Mr. Hogue fails to make the most of the 
situations he has created, for the characters 
move through the pages without convincing the 
reader that they are real, the plot is hackneyed, 
and the style of writing is definitely second- 
rate. This is a disappointing sequel to Hogue's 
Bob Clifton, Elephant Hunter. F. R. 
It’s a Date: Boy-Girl Stories for the Teens. Se- 

lected by Aurelia Stowe. Random House, 

$2.50. 

A collection of ten short stories of adoles- 
cent activities for older girls. Includes a Corliss 
Archer-Dexter Franklin episode. Largely se- 
lected from adult magazines, the stories will 
satisfy those who demand the boy-meets-girl 
type. K. E. H. 
The Reluctant Heart. By Janet Lambert. Dut- 

ton, $2.50. 

Another Penny Parrish novel, this carries 
on in commonplace tradition the story of a 
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young mother with the stage and stardom not 
too far back in her past. The pull of each in- 
terest makes for an indecisiveness which is not 
lessened by the mediocrity of the writing. The 
very cheap format does nothing to lift the 
book into a higher category. F. E. W. 


The Dark Adventure. By Howard Pease. 

Doubleday, $2.50. 

The author of this realistic adventure 
claims that this story is based wholly upon facts. 
The teen-ager who reads about Johnny's hitch- 
hiking mishaps, his meetings with hoboes in 
their jungles and on freights, and with mari- 
huana peddlers will find the story gripping and 
may profit from the warnings implicit in the 
story. For the adult reader there are frightening 
implications in the picture of hot-rod gangs 
on the prowl. This unusual book is better suited 
to high-school level than to younger age levels. 

; H. M. L. 
Italy. Written and illustrated by Rafaello 

Busoni. Holiday House. $1.25. 

A thin book is not necessarily an easy book; 
and too many purchasers of this twenty-five 
page history of Italy will be misled by its 
brevity. For example, on page 16: 

Even after this age of creative energy 
was over in Italy, when exaggerated forms 
and stagnation had begun to set in, Italian 
musical genius gave to the world a new art 
form—the opera. The first opera was an 
attempt to revive the ancient Greek drama 
with the benefit of musical setting, and was 
performed at Florence. 

Certainly not enough is given for the stu- 
dent who wants to know about opera and the 
mouthful of words is such that the poor read- 
er will be completely baffled. The illustrations 
are of the pretty sort in pink and blue. 


Of dubious value in terms of classroom use. 

LG. s 

Rusty, a Cowboy of the Old West. By Ross 

Santee, author and 
$2.50. 

I liked this story which begins when Na- 


illustrator. Scribners, 
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thon Rogers was a little red-headed pepperpot, 
growing up in the west in the 1800’s. After his 
mother’s death, when he was about eleven, his 
Uncle Nate took him, and the two lived a man’s 
life companionably on the plains, sleeping in 
blankets around a camp fire, killing buffalo, 
living with Indians, wrangling horses, until as 
a young man he was a responsible cowhand at 
home in the saddle. He was a likeable boy with 
a deep sense of loyalty that drove him to hunt 
down the man who killed his uncle. The warm 
memories of his mother and their home formed 
the background of his yearning for his own 
home, and when he found the bubbling spring 
he knew that was the right spot for it. Shy at 
falling in love, an accident brought matters to 
a dramatic climax, and the story ends after the 
wedding, with Nate and his bride starting life 
together on the plains. 


There is a maturity and an authenticity of 
background about the story that will satisfy 
teenagers. Mr. Santee’s own experiences trans- 
lated into the incidents and setting give it the 
flavor of conviction. The author's black and 
white illustrations have a sturdy style in keep- 
ing with the very black print, and the clear 
impression the characters make. This is a much 


better than average western. A. F.C. 


Teru, A Tale of Yokohama. By Lucy Herndon 
Crockett. Holt, $2.50. 


Following the sudden end of the long war, 
twelve-year-old Teru and her family returned, 
humiliated by defeat, to a rubblestrewn suburb 
of Yokohama, Japan, with the pitifully few 
possessions they had salvaged to remind them 
of their proud past. Here they would rebuild 
their homes and lives. The day-to-day battle for 
very existence was made more difficult by the 
presence of the Foreign Monsters, whose con- 
duct and way of life were so bewildering to the 
Japanese. 

With sympathy and understanding and a 
deep sense of humor Lucy Herndon Crockett 
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here presents through the activities of a typical 
family Japanese philosophy, customs, and char- 
acter, and at the same time pictures American 
ways through the Japanese eyes. 


Teru, A Tale of Yokohama will be enjoyed 
not only by children ten to twelve, but by older 
children and even by adults who are concerned 
with Japan under occupation. F. RB. 


Duke of the Bruins. By Roger L. Treat. Mes- 
sner, $2.50. 

For the upper elementary grade reader who 
craves fast action, intrigue, thrills, all combined 
with some phase of sport, this book is the an- 
swer. In addition to an excellent narrative 
quality there is emphasis upon such desirable 
character traits as loyalty, honesty, cooperation, 
courage, and hard work. Both boys and girls 
will enjoy this story about professional foot- 
ball. H. M. L. 


Canyon Treasure. By Olive W. Burt. Illustrated 
by Earl Mayan. Boobs-Merrill, $2.50. 

A small community in Utah presents the 
usual problems to a newly-arrived school teach- 
er mother and her young son. Traditional char- 
acters are here in the pampered bully and his 
backdrop family, and a kindly young miner and 
his mother. Information on geological deposits, 
mining techniques and frantic search for urani- 
um ores is almost too planted to make for good 


story-telling. F. E. W. 


For the Middle Grades 
Jack O’Moora and the King of Ireland’s Son. By 

Bryan MacMahon. Illustrated by Richard 

Bennett. Dutton, $2.00. 

John, the King of Ireland’s son, took an 
oath that never would he sleep the second night 
in the one bed nor break his fast thrice at the 
one table until he had found a maiden whose 
hair was as black as the raven’s wing, whose 
cheek was as red as the raven’s blood, and whose 
neck was as white as the unsullied snow. 


And then, under strange circumstances he 


met the tall man with the sloe-dark eyes, Jack 
O’Moora, who begged to accompany him. Soon 
in their company were Dennis the Drought, 
Iron Buttocks, Leg-Under-The-Belt, Blind 
Fowler and Listening Ear. Their strange and 
wonderful encounters with the giants of the 
land and their success in discovering and win- 
ning the princess for the King of Ireland’s son 
is a superb retelling of the favorite theme of 
the stories of “How Six Travelled the World,” 
and “Six Soldiers of Fortune.” The colorful 
prose style of the story includes the always pop- 
ular element of repetition, a touch of Irish 
mysticism, and is spiced throughout with 
humor. The illustrations in black and white by 
Richard Bennett are perfect for the tale. F. R. 


Morning Light. By Kathleen Norris. Illustrated 
by Pelagie Doane. Doubleday, $2.50. 

A pedestrian diary of a first year at a con- 
vent boarding school by Mary-Jo, a red-headed 
twin. Catholicism, as it influences the lives of 
the girls, receives a major portion of emphasis 
throughout the book. L. E. N. 


Dog Show. Compiled by Wilhelmina Harper. 
Illustrated by Marie C. Nichols. Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.75. 

An excellent selection made from well- 
known books about dogs from The American 
Girl, Boy’s Life, and Story Parade. Included are 
Wilderness Champion, by Lippincott, Gulliver 
the Great, by Dyer, and Lassie Come Home, by 
Knight. True stories as well as fiction make up 
At 


the collection. 


Rip and Royal. By Sally Scott. Harcourt, $1.75. 

A warm-hearted story of two dogs, a collie 
and a cocker, and of Peggy’s dilemna as to 
which dog she would keep. A happy solution is 
found when Peggy discovers that Royal, the 
collie, is happiest when he’s herding cows on 
the farm, and so takes Rip home with her. The 


action-packed black and white wash drawings 


add to the book’s appeal. Good format. 
L. G. M. 
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Chikeeta and the Puk-Wudjis. By Mabel V. 
Hoadley. Illustrated by Robert Holcomb. 
Caxton, $3.00. 

To quote from the introduction: “Who are 
the Puk-Wudjis? Good genies. Wee men who 
hide in rocks, but come out now and then to 
do kindly deeds for the Indian race as the 
Brownie-folk do for their cousin Pale-Face..... 
Unless you have been there you can’t under- 
stand the strange things that happen in Puk- 
Wudji land. But this is their story. If you read 
it through you will know all the things that 
the Puk-Wudjis do.” 

This gives an idea of the general style, 
though the story itself is not rhymed. Whether 
or not Puk-Wudjis are found in the Indian 
folk would require checking. The publisher's 
note credits the author with first-hand knowl- 
edge of Indian life but she does seem to let her 
fancy go free on this story of an Indian maiden 
who is aided by the Puk-Wudjis. Except for the 
names and the setting this might be any made- 
up fantasy. It has no folk-lore quality, and the 
story interest is not particularly absorbing. Not 
A. J. 
Dick Whittington and His Cat. Told and cut in 

linoleum by Marcia Brown. Scribner, $1.75. 


recommended. 


Interesting linoleum cuts (monotonous 
color for the young reader) illustrate a satis- 
factory version of this well-known story. 

L. E. N. 
The Storks of Lillegaard. By Wilhelmine Frisch. 

Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50. 

Spring was the most exciting time of the 
year at Lillegaard, for that was when the storks 
arrived in Denmark every year. And this year 
for ten-year-old Nels was most exciting of all 
because his father had promised that he could 
band a stork for his very own. When he boasted 
to Anton that he would band his stork with 
silver instead of copper he little knew that a 
whole year later he would be trying still to 
unravel the complications which resulted from 
keeping his word. 


The story, “The Storks of Lillegaard,” takes 
place from the arrival of the storks in one year 
till the same time a year later. Interwoven in 
the telling are interesting bits of Danish his- 
tory, geography and customs, as well as bits of 
natural history. 

The plot is quite plausible, and the char- 
acters are very well drawn. Although at times 
the conversation seems forced and unnatural, 
the thread of the story will hold the interest of 
boys and girls ten to twelve, and will furnish 
good reading for a social studies unit on Den- 


mark. F. R. 


Cats of Destiny. By Fairfax Downey. Illustrated 
by Paul Brown. Scribners, $2.50. 

This is the type of book that people very 
often give to children, but which afterward sits 
on the shelf seldom read. The print and paper 
are especially good, and the Paul Brown illus- 
trations give it distinction. It contains thirty- 
eight short accounts of cats that really lived, 
and distinguished themselves in one way or 
another, ranging from Dick Whittington’s cat 
to Chessie of the sleeping car advertisements. 
Some are, of course, much better than others, 
but they are all written with an obvious love of 
animals, and understanding of this particular 


pet. A. F.C. 


Wild Animals of the Southwest. By George 
Cory Franklin. Illustrated by L. D. Cram. 
Houghton, $2.50. 

In fifteen well-written stories of the animals 
of the Southwest George Cory Franklin again 
holds his own with Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Like Thompson Seton, he may exaggerate some- 
what the intelligence and reasoning ability of 
the creatures he knows and loves, but he gives 
a true-to-life presentation of habitat, habits, 
and characteristics and without resorting to 
personification makes each a fascinating per- 
sonality. Bear, badger, beaver, panther, porcu- 
pine, and all the others have proper names and 
attractive individuality, but they never speak a 
word in human language. 
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Be what it may—craftiness, courage, sheer 
physical strength—the superiority of each ani- 
mal hero is brought out in vivid, exciting in- 
cidents, which will satisfy animal lovers from 
ages ten to a hundred. D. H. 


Monsters of Old Los Angeles. By Charles M. 
Martin. Illustrated by Herb Rayburn. Vik- 
ing, $2.50. 

Through the eyes of a raccoon, the one ani- 
mal that has survived through the ages, Charles 
Martin has presented life forty thousand years 
ago around La Brea, the Los Angeles tar pits. 
Into these awful and relentless ponds of oil 
and asphalt were sucked giant sloths and pachy- 
derms, wolves, cats, cayotes, rodents, and birds. 
Here nature preserved their bones in such per- 
Brea of 
a veritable 


fection and security that La the 


twentieth century has served as 
warehouse of precious fossils and library of 
information for the scientist. 

For young and old this is more than a book 
of information on prehistoric life. This is a 
dramatic story filled with vivid scenes and 


D. H. 


thrilling life-and-death episodes. 


High Smoke. Written and illustrated by 

Audrey Chalmers. Viking, $2.50. 

Because Debby’s parents are theatrical peo- 
ple, she has many hours alone. But there are 
people to help shorten the time: Uncle Dan, 
the magician, the small baby Debby helps care 
for, and a wonderful family of children. The 
story is overshadowed by nostalgia for the 
country, and in the tiny replica of the grand- 
parent's home, Debby finds escape from reality. 
The adult reader is left wondering what hap- 
pens to all the boys and girls who do not have 
grandparents who descend like gods from a 
machine to whisk them off to a rural heaven. 
Also, the stepfather situation in which an un- 
derstanding is indicated is not resolved by tak- 
ing a child away from both father and mother. 
There is gaiety in many of the chapters, and 
a warmth of character in spite of the senti- 


as 


mentality. 
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David Farragut, Boy Midshipman. By Laura 
Long. Illustrated by Paul Laune. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $1.75. 

Like the other volumes in the Childhood of 
Famous Americans series, David Farragut, Boy 
Midshipman, the latest addition to the series, 
will win a place in the hearts of children in the 
middle grades. Young readers will be thrilled 
with the exciting story of adventure on the 
high seas. They will follow with interest the 
childhood experiences of the courageous boy 
who became the first admiral in the United 
States. The tale will inspire as well as inform 


BD aL. 


and entertain. 


Magic Money. By Ann N. Clark. Viking, $2.50. 

Tony, a little boy of Costa Rica, thought 
that money was magic. He had seen money buy 
shoes for his sister, food for the household, a 
banjo for his tall brother, Roberto. 


Tony wanted to earn money too. His family 
tried to help him. He tried picking coffee on 
the plantation. He went with his grandfather 
and looked for work at the sugar mill, but Tony 
was not quite ten and he was too small to make 


money by working. 


Finally, he found a way to earn money! He 
and his grandfather made tiny oxen and ox 
carts to sell at the fair. Tony learned many 
other things about money in the meantime. 
He learned that money is important; that it is 
hard to get and easy to spend; that little money 
buys little things, but it takes big money to buy 
big things. 

The reader becomes deeply involved in the 
life of Tony and his family. Boys and girls of 
ten or twelve will read this book in many cases 
for themselves, but younger children will enjoy 
it if read by parent or teacher. 


Ann Nolan Clark, 
Costa Rica for the Institute for Inter-American 


the author, went to 


Affairs to survey the rural schools. She traveled 
by mule-back and by ox cart to the remotest 
Indian villages. She came to know the people 
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of Costa Rica, and her insight and deep ap- 


preciation are expressed in this book. _E. G. 


Bruce Benson on Trails of Thunder. By Frances 
Fullerton Neilson and Winthrop Neilson. 
Dutton, $2.50. 

Bruce Benson again rises to the occasion. 
To prove that he could make his own way with- 
out depending upon the name of his famous 
scientist father, he took a summer job with a 
party of men surveying in the Adirondacks for 
the Republic Mining Company. Little did he 
dream that he would come face to face with the 
antagonism of a community, get lost in the 
thick woods, or be caught with his coward boss 
in a terrifying storm at the bottom of a moun- 
tain gorge. But his courage, quick-thinking, 
and manliness brought him through every 
danger and won for him and his employers the 
support of the opposing villagers. 


The style is commonplace, the English in 
spots inaccurate, and the characters types, but 
the fast-moving story with its excitement and 
adventure is bound to make a strong appeal to 
boys of the upper middle-grades. D. H. 


Benjamin Franklin. By Ingri and Edgar Parin 

D’Aulaire. Doubleday, $2.50. 

A simple biography of this famous man 
with interesting and varied illustrations gives 
the main events of his life as he contributed to 
the period in which he lived. Recommended 
for grades 3-5. L. E. N. 


John Paul Jones: Man of Destiny. By Dorothy 

Snow. Bobbs-Merrill, $1.75. 

This is the Second contribution of this 
author to the series, Childhood of Famous 
Americans. Her first was Eli Whitney: Boy 
Mechanic. When Johnny was a small boy he 
lived on a salt-water farm on the shore of the 
Firth of Solway. There, on the western coast 
of Scotland, he grew up loving the sea. He 
seized every chance to learn the ways of the 
ships and the men of the sea. He worked for 
a fisherman and learned to haul in the nets, 


coil the ropes, clean and dry the fish, as well 
as to keep everything clean and neat, afloat and 
ashore. But he wanted to be a sailor, not a fish- 
erman, and early in life he knew he wanted to 
be a ship’s officer. He worked and studied and 
dreamed. At the age of twelve, with the help 
of his American uncle, who was visiting the 
old home in Scotland, he was appointed ap- 
prentice seaman on a boat that was leaving for 
America. This was the beginning of the train- 
ing and experience which made him a famous 
commander in the American navy. It was the 
beginning of his life as an American, for he 
never returned to live in his Scottish home. 

The book is written in simple and telling 
language. It is easy reading for the boy whose 
interest in heroes may be far more mature than 
his skill in reading. 

Five-sixths of the volume is about Johnny 
Paul, his adventurous and ambitious boyhood 
in Scotland. The remaining pages tell of his 
career as a sea-fighter, when he was known as 


John Paul Jones. E.G 


The Thankful People. By Althea Bass. Illus- 
trated by Walter Richard West. Caxton, 
$3.00. 

Everything the Senecas did was beautiful 
with ceremony and gracious with thanksgiving, 
and Emeline was glad she belonged to the 
thankful people. Emaline, of course, was her 
English name. Her Indian name was “Ya-ei-wa- 
noh” meaning “She watches over us.” In a 
dramatic episode in The Thankful People she 
proved herself worthy of her name. 

Life is always exciting to Emaline’s people. 
As each season comes and goes Seneca children 
share in the traditional rites and festivals of 
their parents. They hear from the tribe story- 
teller the tales of Turtle, of Pussy Willow, of 
the Little People. They come to know Our- 
Elder-Brother-That-Lights-The-Day, and Our 
Grandfathers, the Thunderers, who bring rain 
for the crops. To them, as to their parents the 
Green Corn festival with its prayers of thanks- 
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giving, dances and ceremonies climax the year. 
year. 

A welcomed addition to literature present- 
ing the American Indian assimilating cul- 
ture of the white man and at the same time 
preserving traditions precious to them is this 
story simply and beautifully written by Althea 
Bass. Walter Richard West's illustrations are 


unusual and notable. F. R. 


The Blood Bay Colt. By Walter Farley. Illus- 
trations by Milton Menasco. Random 
House, $2.00. 

Bonfire, second son of Black Stallion, is 
owned by Jimmy Creech, an old trainer, whose 
violent hatred of commercialized harness racing 
and modern city tracks has made him literally 
ill. Consequently he is forced to turn the train- 
ing of the colt for which he has waited a life- 
time Over to young Tom Messenger. Tom's 
patience, his eagerness to follow Jimmy’s di- 
rections, and his love for the colt result in his 
becoming an expert driver and in the colt’s 
setting a world record. 

The story is filled with the warmth of the 
mutual love of boy and horse and the helpful 
friendship between a boy and an older man. 
There is suspense and excitement; any reader 
would go far to find a more thrilling and more 


D. H. 


neatly presented account of horse race. 


Woodrow Wilson, Boy President. By Helen A. 
Monsell. Illustrated by Syd Browne. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $1.75. 

This addition to the Childhood of Famous 
American books has the typical strengths and 
weaknesses of that series. It furnishes a human, 
straight-forward story of the childhood of a 
great person and at the same time a good in- 
troduction to American history. It is easy going 
for the good third-grade reader and yet holds 
the interest of the retarded fifth-grade reader. 
The weaknesses can be justified. The choppy 
style is obviously the result of the author's 
successful attempt to maintain simplicity of lan- 





guage. The lack of emphasis on Wilson's ac- 
complishments is in keeping with the purpose 
of the series as a whole, i.e., to present each 
subject as a child. 

In this story of the boy, Tommy Wilson, 
Helen Monsell has brought out well the be- 
ginning of Wilson's ability as a leader, a stu- 
dent, and a logical thinker, of his love of peace, 
and of his natural interest in government and 
politics. D. H. 
For Younger Children 
Dusty and His Friends. By Irma Simonton 

Black. Pictures by Barbara Latham. Holi- 

day House, $1.50. 

An easy-reading animal story for the third 
grade. Dusty is a young beagle who refuses to 
hunt. He prefers to make friends with the birds 
and other small animals. He proves he is not a 
coward when his friend the kitten is attacked 
and Dusty goes to her rescue. Good format. 
Recommended. L. G. M. 


Bijou, the Little Bear. Written and illustrated 
by Pierre Amiot. Translated from the 
French by Jacqueline de Leon. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, $1.75. 

Bijou, the little bear, did not go to the 
carnival with the other bears because he had 
no money to spend. He found Annette who was 
not allowed out of the house by Madame Octa- 
via. With the help of Anatole, another bear, 
Annette was rescued, taken to the fair, and then 
to live with Bijou and his grandmother. Many 
K. E. H. 


better American titles. 


The Gray-Nosed Kitten. By Miriam E. Mason. 
Illustrated by Marie C. Nichols. Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.00. 


Third and fourth grade readers who want 
a personality kitten which, after many a “near 
miss” finally finds a home with Bennie, a little 
boy who feels himself a stranger unaccepted 
in the neighborhood. When they have each 
other they both forget their troubles. The 
kitten’s love of climbing takes him one day to 
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the highest branch of the tallest tree, from 
which he is scared to death to descend. The 
whole town offers suggestions from the mayor 
to the fire department, but nothing works until 
the governor remembers a trick to force him 
to back down. Bennie and his cat make the 
headlines of the local newspaper, and their 
adventure shows them how many friends they 
have. They both “belong” at last. 


This is easy reading in large print with the 
same appeal of many of the other books by 
Miriam Mason. The very furry drawings of 
cats add to the attractiveness of the story. 


eS ew 


The Taming of Giants. By Patricia Gordon. 

Viking, $2.00. 

In the salt meadows of Fire Island lived 
Apodemus Sylvaticus, the Field Mouse. Be- 
cause the rising waters soaked his nest and 
washed away his carefully stored seeds, he 
sought another home. 

He would nor settle under a bush near 
Rana, the Frog, nor on the white sand with the 
long-legged sandpiper. He found life absorbing 
but too dizzying from the head of a swaying 
cattail. His seeking for a new homesite finally 
brought him to the Place of the Giants, mean- 
ing a school-house full of boys and girls. 


Briefly, thereafter, Apodemus saw life from 
the vantage point of a small boy's pocket. He 
went upon a journey in that pocket which 
brought him to a permanent abode among un- 
derstanding friends. 


The story is délightful! Apodemus, the chief 
character, is, no doubt, faithfully portrayed. The 
illustrations by Garry MacKenzie, of all the 
minute flora and fauna of Fire Island help to 
make a very beautiful book. Perhaps the author 
overdoes the whimsicality a trifle and strains 
the language a bit. At any rate, when she writes 
of “the giants crouching upon their logs,” the 
artist is careful to insert a picture of children 
hopping about on top of their school desks. 


For many of the Young Readers, to whom 
the book is addressed, most of the text will need 
equal elucidation by an adult, in words, if not 
in pictures. But for an adult, who enjoys sharing 
children’s reading experiences and for children, 
who are both imaginative and well-versed in 
nature lore, the book may be a delightful op- 


portunity to get together. E. G. 


All About Marjory. By Mariam Cumming. II- 
lustrated by David Stone Martin. Harcourt 
Brace, $2.25. 

Laid in the early 1900's in a small Texas 
town where the first picnic of the year in the 
City Park, making mud cakes and cookies, 
getting a doll house for Christmas and going to 
a wedding seemed peaks of excitement to eight- 
year-old Marjory, this is a mild story illustrated 
with spidery line drawings that lack vigor. Any- 
one reading this book who can remember back 
to the days of the early automobiles may find 
a nostalgic pleasure in it, but it seems very 
doubtful that any young readers will find much 


to hold their interest. A. FS. 


A Boat for Peppe. By Leo Politi. Scribner, 
$2.00. 

Peppe who lived with his family in Mon- 
terey, wanted a toy fishing boat very much. His 
friend Geramia carved one for him and gave it 
to him on the day of Saint Rosalie. On that day 
a procession was held, and all of the fishing 
boats, including Peppe’s, were blessed by the 
bishop. A simple sincere story written and il- 
lustrated with beautiful full page color illus- 
trations by the Caldecott award winner. 

K. E. H. 
The Kitten Who Listened. By Nura Harper, 
$1.50. 

Mr. Levering and his family who lived in 
the coal-mining town wanted a kitten for their 
own. But they could not agree at all on a suit- 
able name. In fact, they disagreed so much 
about it that they were all too cross to eat 
Cousin Emma’s good pancakes and waffles that 
she cooked each morning for breakfast. 
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One day a kitten really came to the Lever- 
ing house. It would not come in for it was a 
smart kitten. Its mother had said, “Never go to 
a house where they call you ‘Kitty-kitty.’ If 
they really want you they will have a name for 
you.” Cousin Emma solved the problem very 
cleverly. The kitten stayed and all the Leverings 
agreed once more. This is a delightful story for 
the small ones. E. G. 


WorD MEANINGS 


The Dream Book, First Comes the Dream. By 
Margaret Wise Brown. Illustrated by Rich- 
ard Floethe. Random House, $1.50. 

A picture book, with full page illustrations 
in soft colors, of various people and animals 
and what they dream about. All things must 
close their eyes at night and dream. “Dreaming 
child what you shall see. Deep in sleep might 
some day be.” K. E. H. 


IN CHILDREN’S WRITINGS 


(Continued from Page 225) 


line production as in industry. When the pro- 
ject was discontinued, as this one was when the 
writer entered military service, parts of dif- 
ferent jobs were more or less complete. We 
have since assembled most of the incomplete 
work and probably have, near the end of the 
production line, a total count of meanings 
from approximately two million running words. 
It is the hope of this writer to secure funds to 
complete the count of meanings perhaps to 
the magnitude of five million running words. 


The Final Report 

The completed study, we hope, will not 
only show the frequency of meanings, grade by 
grade, as coded to the Webster Dictionary, the 
frequency of parts of speech (the traditional 
parts of speech used by lexicographers), but 
a quotation taken directly from the child’s 
phrase or complete sentence showing exactly 
the typical contextual setting of each of the 
respective meanings. 


New methods of tabulation have been per- 
fected by the use of mark-sensing IBM cards 


as the only original hand and pencil entry. From 
there on all operations are automatically ac- 
complished by IBM machine. Such an enter- 
prise for counting approximately five million 
running words will, of course, run into thou- 
sands of dollars. It is realized that the method 
of publication may present further problems. 


The Value of the Study 

A definite knowledge of the meanings of 
words children understand will obviously be 
valuable for every level of learning and for 
every kind of writing. Many authors in the 
field of writing for children have already given 
written endorsements to this project and agree 
with the statement above. 


These meanings and their frequencies will 
give educators and psychologists the first scien- 
tific insight into the understanding of the in- 
telligence of children through the window of 


words—the world of meaning by which thought 


becomes a possession and a power of an in- 


dividual. 





LEARNING TO READ, by Nila Banton Smith 
is a basic, controlled program for Grades 1-3, 
with workbooks and teachers’ guides. It em- 
phasizes development in four essential areas: 
word recognition, study skills, interpretation of 
meaning, and apprectation. 


STORIES TO REMEMBER, by Bennett, 
Dowse, and Edmonds, is planned for the in- 
termediate grades. This series puts the chil- 
dren's skills to work to expand and deepen 
their interest in reading. The satisfaction of 
success in reading helps to develop their ability 
to read. Selections include traditional folk tales, 
legends, hero stories, Bible stories, modern and 
traditional poetry. The teachers’ guides abound 
with suggestions for deepening children’s in- 
terests and pleasures in reading. A defining and 
pronouncing vocabulary is included in each 
pupil's book. 


These two programs are published by SILVER BUR- 
DETT COMPANY; New York — 45 East 17 Street, 
Chicago — 221 East 20 Street, Dallas — 707 Brow- 
der Street, San Francisco — 709 Mission Street. You 
are invited to write for further information. 


ANNOUNCING 


THE NEW 


From the National Conference 
on Research in English: 


EDUCATION AND THE MASS 
MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION 


JOHN J. DEBOER, Chairman 


Children’s interests in radio, television, 


magazines, newspapers, motion pic- 


tures, and recordings, with experiences 
from the classroom. 


65 each .5O each for 10 or more 


Order from 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 W. 68th Se. 
Chicago 21, Ill. 
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William S. Gray, A. Sterl Artley, May Hill Arbuthnot 


Marion Monroe, Lillian Gray 


a newcomer to the Curriculum 


. —_ Foundation Series: The Basic 
new stimulation and training for Language Program, correlating 


— reading and remem- instruction in talking, spelling, 

a B and writing with The New Basic 
new aids for the slow-learning Reading Program, making avail- 
- child able for the first time a com- 
a new program in literature, pletely integrated Language 
especially poetry Arts Curriculum. 


Watch for newhelpatthe pre-reading level 


Further information on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Dallas 1 New York 10 
San Francisco 5 


&|CO. Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 
Pasadena 2 





Yow rbvatalle / 
WINSTON DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS 


1951 Copyright 


This Dictionary carries on the Winston tradition of a clear, simplified, and 
easily understood definition for every entry. 


Additions, corrections, and refinements made 
within the text not in a supplement. 


Hew Spring Library “Titles for Elementary Grades 


THE PECULIAR MISS PICKETT — Nancy Julian. A baby sitter like Miss Pickett 
would keep any child intrigued every evening in the year. 


UP AND DOWN THE RIVER — Rebecca Caudill. Miss Caudill’s third book to 


feature young Bonnie Fairchild. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS PASADENA 


ESSENTIALS of EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
Grades 2-9 


by Ferris and Keener 


A combined textbook and workbook providing a complete English program for 
each day of the school year. 


This reliable series is a refinement of the best established English teaching pro- 
cedures. Pupils achieve new goals because: 


e The Skills are Stressed @ Correct Usage is Emphasized 
e Abundant Practice Lessons are Provided @ Frequent Reviews and Tests are Included 
e@ Exercises are Interesting e All Phases of Instruction are Covered 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH is the most widely used, the most successful consumable 


textbook series in America. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St. 221 Fourth Avenue 51 First St. 
Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 
441 W. Peachtree St. N. E. 707 Browder Street 
Atlanta 3 Dallas | 





For oral reading... 


TALES FROM 
THE FOUR WINDS 


Fan Kissen 


An outstanding series of three books for the elementary school oral reading program 


in radio script form. 
The Straw Ox and other tales Grade 3 vocabulary 
The Bag of Fire and other tales Grade 4 vocabulary 
The Crowded House and other tales Grade 5 vocabulary 


This series brings to the classroom dramatized stories in radio script form based 


on folk tales and legends from the four corners of the globe. 


For basal language... 


THE McKEE LANGUAGE 
bs SERIES 
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Grades 2-8 


McKee-Harrison- McCowen- Stratton -Blosson - Lanphear 


This well-tested and extensively used series of language texts does a complete job 
of teaching children how to speak and write correctly. Language for Meaning 
prepares the child to meet successfully the important language requirements of 


modern life. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 





TWO DELIGHTFUL READERS have been added to 


Reading for Interest, Revised 
A Basal Series by Paul Witty and Others (Grades 1 through 6) 





SECRETS AND SURPRISES 


SECOND READER, LEVEL TWO 
By Eberle, Witty, and White. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. 


Through varied experiences second-grade children enrich their concepts 
of little town, big city, and country life, and gain an understanding of life 
on a ranch and in a fishing town. With accompanying Practice Book, 


Do anp LEARN, and TEACHERS GUIDE. 


DO AND DARE 
THIRD READER, LEVEL TWO 
By Nolen and Witty. Illustrated by Richard Floethe. 


Stories of children in Alaska, Canada, and Mexico, as well as in the United 
States, provide plots of action and suspense with satisfying outcomes. With 


accompanying Practice Book, Do anp LEARN, and TEACHERS GUIDE. 


The illustrations in these two new readers are exceptionally beautiful. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
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Teachers using the 


GINN BASIC READERS 


sometimes think so 


Children do learn to read better, but it’s not magic. The Ginn Basic Read- 
ers are planned that way! All important aspects of reading ability are 
continually developed through a unique vertical organization. 
*Reading readiness is established at every level. 
*Vocabulary building is skillfully developed, and vocabulary control 
continued through Grade 6. 
*Systematic growth of study skills is ensured. 
*Literary appreciation is a continuous objective of the series. Both 
factual material and stories are of enduring quality and charm, with 
subtle emphasis on character values. 
*Reading is constantly integrated with other forms of language ex- 
perience. 
*The Ginn Basic Readers are equipped with an evaluation program 
that appraises every major activity associated with reading. 


*Special sections in the Teachers’ Manuals offer the teacher every 
possible aid in individualizing her reading program. 


No, it’s not magic — it’s planned that way! Write for more information. 


Ginn and Company 


Seles Offices: New York I! Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 





